








A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts 
with people, your appearance, your 
bearing and many other things help 
you to make the right impression. 
But in your telephone contacts 
there is only one thing by which 
you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone person- 
ality is to-day a business and social 
asset. Everybody appreciates the 
person who speaks distinctly and 
pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of 
each word, with lips facing the 
mouthpiece and speaking into it. 
In business, this is the telephone 
personality which induces favorable 
action on the part of the listener. 
To the salesman it may mean the 
difference between an order and 
no order; between an interview 


granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and understood 
face to face, often disregard the 
need for effectiveness in their tele- 
phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their 
lips. And frequently they never 
realize that their carelessness has 
defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for 
telephone users the best facilities 
that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful man- 
agement can bring to telephone 
speech. But these facilities can be 
fully effective only when they are 


properly used, 


“BELL SYSTEM™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 
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“COME ‘AND CET IT” 


On an outing nothing goes so well with breakfast, luncheon or dinner as 


Baker’s Cocoa 


It is very nutritious, has a delicious flavor and a delightful aroma 
Yt that appeals mightily to the healthy appetites engendered 
oY by the open spaces, fresh air and exercise. It satisfies 





and sustains. 


Be sure that you get the genuine with the 
trade-mark on the package. Made only by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


nec ca varorr, EStablished 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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LUTHER BURBANK 
In his Golden Jubilee Year--1923 


Personal greetings to the new Overland. May 


it have great success in championing the advance of 


progress in our beautiful state, thus fulfilling 


the desire of its famous founder, Bret Harte. 


Santa Rosa, May 1, 1923. 
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slender young market gardener in 

his native Lancaster, Massachusetts, brought into 
being his first great plant creation, the Burbank 
potato. In this year of grace the Golden Jubilee 
of Luther Burbank, world celebrity in the realm of 
plant creation, is being observed not only in the county 
of Sonoma, California, where he has lived and worked 
for the past forty-eight years, but also over the civil- 
ized world. 

It was far back in my childhood days that I first 
became familiar with the personal aspect and the place 
in our local life, of Mr. Burbank. I knew him as 
the nice, friendly man we met on our way to 
or from town, the slim, always alone 
man in the gray “duster,” who ex- 
changed neighborly nods and smiles 
with us as his steady little bay 
and open buggy jogged past 
our gray ranch team and spring 
wagon — do you recognize the 
period? He was on his daily 
trip between his Santa Rosa 
and Sebastopol grounds. His 
hat was the then popular 
“Texas,” worn with a sober 
air of use as protection from 
sun and rain, while being 
within the mode. His 
hirsute adornment, also, con- © 
formed to a favored style, 
the close-cropped “side- 
burns.” But it gave him the 
look of a cleric or a professor, 
rather than a fashionable. As 
the roads of that period were 
deep dust in summer and deep 
mud in winter, there enters into my 
mental picture of the nice nursery- 
man, Mr. Burbank, much of the earth 
of the highway, as a hot, stifling cloud, 
or a flying spatter of mud—for even if you 
walked your horses, the stuff seemed to 
rise at you. Such is the way of the adobe 
of song and story. 

It was usual after Mr. Burbank’s dust or mud salute 
and ours had subsided, for the driver of the ranch 
vehicle to say: “That’s about the finest man I know. He 
always attends to his own affairs, and his nursery stock 
can always be depended upon to be just what he says 
it is. You never see him in a saloon, and often as I 
have talked with him, I’ve never heard him swear. 
And,” he invariably added with emphasis, “he’s got a 
whole lot of ideas about making new and better kinds 
of things grow that make me wonder what he will pro- 


F IFTY years ago Luther Burbank, 
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By Honoria Tuomey 


LUTHER BURBANK 
In his Silver Jubilee Year, 1898. 





Luther Burbank---Intimate Glimpses 


His: Early Struggles and Later Ti riumphs 


duce yet. His Burbank spuds were a 
great start, and he has new plums and 
other things already. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
turns out some mighty big sorts of plant stock.” 

I was a ranch tomboy in those days, learning the 
housewifely arts perforce, but vastly preferring to be 
careering about the hills or on the highways and byways, 
mounted on a cow pony. Another of my preferred oc- 
cupations was reading, and another was day-dreaming. 
As is commonly the case with the budding mind, opening 
to the wonders and beauty of the world of nature, and 
especially if the mind is fired with reading the romantic, 

poetic, and esthetic, I felt a distaste for working 
with my hands, and a great craving for the 
out-of-doors and the spiritual and 
intellectual life. Fortunately for my 
proper general development, there 
was sensible family life in the ranch 
house, and I learned the prac- 
tical and useful as I grew, al- 
though “poems” were composed 
over the dishpan, and 
“serials” and “essays” were 
sweet abstractions at sewing 




















machine and pie-board. 

But between the time of 

my earliest acquaintance 
with the distinguished figure 
of this narrative and the pie- 
board advance in my educa- 
tion, a momentous thing 
came to pass. Mr. Burbank, 
local nurseryman, ceased to 
exist, and Luther Burbank, hor- 
ticultural experimenter, was an- 
nounced to the world. 

Here is a place to pause and 
ponder.—Annual gross receipts, 
$16,000—annual net profit, $10,000— 
an established name and business—a 
sure competence, more, a fortune, in sight 
—all the comforts, pleasures, and ease that 

wealth can procure-—by remaining a com- 

mercial dealer, a tradesman, only. 

Ponder again—no income but the interest on the 
money put by during those ten fat years in the nursery 
business against the day when he should turn from 
vocation to avocation—no capital but that accumulated 
sum—only the foundation of a name as a successful 
plant breeder and experimenter—no academic training 
or standing among the academic scientists—all the heavy 
expenses of maintaining competent help, a household, 
and all the other charges on the head of the establish- 
ment—indifferent health—and the burden to bear, in 
patience and silence, ef criticism and ridicule, from 

































































TWO MIRACLE MEN 


Ignace Paderewski and Luther Burbank 
at the latter's home in Santa Rosa. 

neighbors and former patrons, from the socially prc- 
tentious and the academicians, saving a few fine souls 
with vision, because he had launched himself as a creator 
of new and improved forms of plant life on a large scale! 

The little buggy still traveled to and fro between 
the home grounds at Santa Rosa and the principal ex- 
perimental grounds at Sebastopol, over a somewhat im- 
proved county road. A Fedora and a mustache were 
featured now, in place of the “Texas” and “sideburns,” 
but the attire was still plain and for hard service, as 
ever. Sometimes the rig was left at home and the pro-: 
gressive experimenter pedaled himself the eight miles 
across the Lano country on his bicycle. The period jis 
again evident. 


For several years Luther Burbank labored and toiled, 
down on his knees, using his hands in the dirt where he 
would trust nothing less sure or delicate of touch; out 
before dawn to beat the bees to the precious pollen he 
wanted to apply for fructification where he wished, not 
they; perched on a high ladder putting pollen on waiting 
pistils with his supersensitive finger tips, sometimes 
with the final hair of a camel’s hair brush; passing, at a 
rapid walk, with eye at acutest attention, along rows 
of young seedlings, produced from cross-pollinated stock, 
and pointing out for marking, to his assistant, the few 
in the whole production of perhaps tens of thousands 
showing to his prescient consciousness, new or improved 
forms, directing that all the rest be removed and burned. 
And doing the thousand and one other things pertaining 
and belonging to the vast task he had set himself to 
give the peoples of the earth more food with his fruits, 
vegetables, and grasses, and more delight with his 
flowers and shrubs, and all the rest of the innumerable 
forms of plant life that he, alone, of all living men couid 
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produce in such perfection and profusion. 

The bank account dwindled with the inroads upon it 
for expenses on the one page, and the only occasional 
deposit (on the other) when some seedman or florist— 
from across the continent, chiefly—came and bought out- 
right some newly perfected creation. Prominent among 
those Easterners was the noted florist and seedman, the 
late W. Atlee Burpee, of Philadelphia, who was a rela- 
tive of the Burbank family. 

Those were hard and dark times, between the ten fat 
years of the highly successful nursery and the great 
dawning, when finally, even the most prejudiced, envious, 
and sceptical, from within Sonoma County to the ends 
of the earth, saw the light, and acknowledged that 
Luther Burbank had been marked by the Divine Hand 
to be the foremost of all mankind in the understanding 
of plant life, and the possession of the power of con- 
trolling and directing that life. 

During that clouded era there were, as there ever are 
in crucial times, some stout and true believers and 
friends. Among the classes that afforded a few stead- 
fast ones to encourage and comfort that right-hand ally 
of Mother Nature were the old neighbors, noted writers, 
academic scientists, business men. But it must be said 
there were, for a long while, precious few of each class. 
Even relatives railed and ridiculed not a little. Mr. Bur- 
bank still tells with much glee of those early opinions 
of him and his work. “My brother used to say, in those 
days, ‘Luther is a fine nurseryman, and could get rich at 
the business. But instead of tending to business, he’s 
spending all his time and money raising a lot of d—— 
brush!’” the great master relates, with a big laugh that 
suffuses his face with color, and makes his eyes dance. 
(I believe I have stated, farther back in this article, that 
Mr. Burbank is not a swearing man. However, we shall 
allow him to quote the popular cuss word this time— 
he really pronounced it whole aloud to me). He re- 
members, too, that at a meeting of a local farmers’ or- 
ganization at Sebastopol a generation ago, he was asked 
to give his opinion as to the cause of the failure of the 
fruit crop that season. Others present had already ex- 


pressed themselves to the effect that an untimely frost 
(Continued on page 39) 





The Old Burbank Home. 
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A 
DEAL 


IN 
DOPE 


By CAPTAIN MANSFIELD 
Illustrated by C. D. Rhodes 


H ENG YET has gone. 
A And Senor Maximiano Gallego y 
Fernandez could tell if he would 
how the mills of Chinese gods grind with exceeding 
patience and sureness. 

Eng Yet’s Moro wives, number one and two, 
now clean fish for the local panglime of Little 
Lampinigan Island. They have left the small dot of 
land they once called home. The Nipa-covered house 
wherein on the ground floor Eng Yet did business has 
another tenant—another Chino, who materialized out of 
the great Unknown that engulfed Eng Yet. 

An Anglo-Saxon would say that the horrible odor of 
dried fish and drying shark fins in that hovel was 
enough to dissolve chemically, anything in human shape, 
and by that same token bring forth anything hideous. 
And hideous is a mild word with which to describe Eng 
Yet’s successor. Though the story of the latter does 
not belong here, be it recorded that he still trades with 
the Moros who sail from Sandaaken in their vintas with 
second class opium, laughing in their sleeves at the 
Customs Patrol as they sail. 

One evening as the Western sun dropped behind the 
horizon, Eng Yet awoke from a dream of peace. He had 
smoked a sample of his last consignment of opium and 
was too enervated to get up and burn the customary joss 
sticks in front of his house—joss sticks that would 
appease the Evil Spirits. 

“Surely,” he murmured drowsily, “with so many good 
Chinos in the Sulu Sea, the Evil Spirits will not molest 
me in this out of the way place tonight. I’ll have another 
sleep.” 

Verily the Evil Spirits put one over on Ah Eng Yet, 
for that night the Gumshoe, which in Jolo is the ver- 
nacular for Secret Service, acting on a tip from Eng 
Yet’s number two wife, raided Eng Yet’s store. 

The dope was confiscated by Maximiano Gallego y 
Fernandez, who fattened on the profits of such raids. 
Eng Yet’s bead-like eyes noted the gloating expression 
on his superior’s face, but he accepted with expression- 
less countenance the three-year sentence that was handed 
out to him. 

He made an exemplary captive. He escaped flogging, 
starvation and solitary confinement, which all goes to 
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show that he was satisfied with a legiti- 
mate profit on the dope that still passed 
through his hands on its way to the other 
inmates of Bilibid, and that those at the 
head of the procession received their just 
percentage. After his dis- 
charge he took passage on 
the first steamer leaving 
for Hongkong. 

InHongkong, inthe 
course of time, he bought 
first-class transportation 
to Manila on the old tramp 
steamer “Yang Tse.” He 
came on board accom- 
panied by two sweating 
coolies, bearing a brand- 
new American trunk slung 
to a pole. Showing his 
Eng Yet ticket to the supercargo, 

ah he received a check for the 

trunk. 

When the trunk had been safely stowed in the hold, 
Eng Yet sauntered ashore, tore his ticket into small 
pieces and cast the pieces to the wind. Then in the 
offices of the Oriental Steamship Company he again 
bought transportation to Manila, this time on the 
steamer “Poh Ann,” due to arrive in Manila at least 
two days ahead of the old tramp “Yang Tse.” 


FEW weeks later, Senor Maximiano Gallego y 

Fernandez, Chief of the Bureau of Secret Service 
of Insular Customs at Jolo, came out of his morning 
siesta when he heard the door of his private office open. 
A Chino, dressed in beautiful flowery blue silk stood in 
the doorway. 

“Whatdoyouwant?” snapped the Chief, to whom all 
Chinos looked alike. 

“We wanchee number one Gumshoe. 
asked Eng Yet placidly from the doorway. 

“Well?” enquired the Senor Chief as he removed his 
feet from the top of his desk to the floor. 

“Suppose me catchee dope, me catchee halif?” asked 
Eng Yet. 

“Sure, that’s the law. 
swered the Chief. 

“Can do. You look see,” said Eng Yet. “We Mo 
Lung Company, Hongkong, ship one t’lunk opium to Suey 
Kim, Manila. My cousin, him comprador We Mo Lung 
Company. Him cousin, he Bing Tong man. Savvy?” 

“Go on!” ordered the Chief, a note of interest in his 
voice, as Eng Yet paused, evidently to let his words take 
hold. 

“Him cousin one dam flool,” offered Eng Yet retro- 
spectively. “He no catchee halif. Maybe bimeby him 


Him you?” 


Half to the informer,” an- 


cousin catchee littee cumshaw.” 
“That doesn’t interest me a little bit. 
demanded the Chief. 


had 
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Proceed 
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“Him cousin lite me one letter. Tellee me how can 
find t’lunk, and do business with number one Gumshoe,” 
continued Eng Yet. 

“That’s the talk! Now you’re getting down to cases! 
When is this dope due to arrive?” 

“No savvy now. No can tellee. 
tellee when can do.” 

“All right! Get out, now! I’m a very busy man 
Vamoose! When you locate that trunk, let me know.” 
The Senor Chief waved a saddle-colored hand doorward. 
The hand was ornamented with a little finger nail seven 
eighths of an inch long, and a diamond as big as a 
French pea. 

Eng Yet, shaking hands with himself, vamoosed, 
salaaming as he left. 

Then the Senor Chief came to life. When he had 
finished giving orders to his lieutenant he remarked to 
that worthy gumshoe with all the confidence in the world, 
“T’ll let no damn Chino sting me for half a trunk full of 
opium. We'll keep it in the family.” This last with an 
expressive wink, 

The last steamer that had arrived in Manila was the 
“Poh Ann,” and although she had been searched for 
contraband, she was re-searched in a manner that left 
nothing to be desired. Likewise all the other ships in the 
harbor had to submit, much to their skipper’s indigna- 

tion to an overhauling. When night came, no opium had 
been found, and the Senor Chief’s assurance was slightly 
Below par. 
Next day the search was renewed with a larger squad 
of inspectors. Gumshoes of all ranks appeared extreme- 
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ly busy, rushing here and there, in short rushes, when 
under the eye of a superior. Much questioning of ships’ 
crews and officers in many languages took place. Much 
mysteriow's jargon over the wires threatened to disrupt 
the telephone service of a great city. 

Enjoying it all was a large and interested audience 
of dock laborers, carabao drivers, and the bums of the 
waterfront. The scene began to take on the aspect of a 
Jolo carnival, minus the brass band of the constabulary, 
But all to no purpose ended the labors of the second day. 


Throughout all the excitement, the Chief in his office, 
made between naps, eager telephone inquiries of his 
henchmen’s progress. As the second day drew to a close 
without results, the inquiries grew more impassioned, 
and the aid of many saints was invoked to find the trunk. 
By this time the Chief’s mien was almost humble. 


On the morning of the third day, as the Chief stepped 
out of his car before the entrance to his office, he nearly 
collided with Eng Yet who awaited him on the sidewalk. 

“Carramba!” ejaculated the Chief disgustedly. 

“Can do,” uttered Eng Yet. “Now.” 

The Chief’s black, lack-lustre eyes began to glitter as 
he stared at the blue-clad form before him. 

“Can do—now!” repeated Eng Yet impressively. 
“You come number five dock now. Me catch him t’iunk.” 


The Chief, without more ado, waved the long finger 
nail at the machine. Eng Yet entered, he followed, mo- 
tioned to the driver and they were off. At the distance 
of half a city block from the dock the auto stopped. 
The Chief and Eng Yet walked the rest of the way, en- 
tering the pier head as unostentatiously as possible. As 
they stepped on the wharf they saw the old tramp 
steamer “Yang Tse” warping into her berth. The Chief 
clutched the Chino’s arm and steered him into the wharf- 
inger’s office, near the entrance to the dock. 


To the wharfinger the Chief spoke a few words in 
Tagalog, and a large window, opaque from a thick coat- 
ing of dust and cobwebs was pried up a few inches from 
the bottom. The window gave out on the wharf, and 
behind this screen, comfortably seated, the two could 
see through the opening, the entire length of the pier. 
Then the door was closed and locked. 

By this time the “Yang Tse” was moored, and the 
gangway out. The few passengers that had made the 
trip in her from Hongkong walked ashore, and congre- 
gated about their luggage, which was being hoisted out 
of the after hatch and landed on the dock. Tin boxes 
that had once been lacquered black predominated in that 
assortment of baggage, with a sprinkling of near- 
camphorwood chests. But what caught and held the 
gaze of the Chief, and caused him to sit upright in his 
chair, and what caused Eng Yet’s expression to become 
still more enigmatical, if possible, was a real Datto of 
luggage—a brand-new American trunk. 

The passengers unlocked their trunks, and as nothing 
contraband was found in them, they were allowed to 
remove them from the wharf. When the last passenger 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The End of the Trail Fiesta 


When History Re-lives in Our Oldest Capital 


of the United States and they 

occur in many sections, but Santa Fe, capital of 
New Mexico, has the distinction of presenting the oldest 
and most unique thing of the sort in her “Fiesta” each 
September. Fiesta is a Spanish word meaning some- 
thing like “holiday” or “celebration” or “feast”—we 
have no word exactly corresponding—and the Fiesta at 
Santa Fe was originally a celebration in honor of 
General Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan Ponce de 
Leon who reconquered New Mexico for Spain from the 
Pueblo Indians in 1693. In 1712 the Spanish Governor 
and Captain-General of the Kingdom and Provinces of 
New Mexico issued an ordinance enjoining upon the 
citizens of Santa Fe the annual celebration of this 
Fiesta in the month of September, and his command has 
been obeyed without fail for the past 210 years. 


2 AGEANTS are popular in the cities 


What was originally the “de Vargas Pageant” has 
grown, however, into a three-day festival of Spanish, 
Mexican, Indian and old pioneer pageantry. One of 
these days is dedicated to the Old Santa Fe Trail, es- 
tablished between Dodge City, Kansas, and Santa Fe 
in 1822. This last year the first day of the Fiesta opened 
with a huge pageant-parade called “The Commerce of 
the Prairies.” Beginning with skin and pottery traders 
of a prehistoric age, represented by real Pueblo Indians 
who are descendants of those same ancient red men 
whose homes were here 2000 years ago, the “Commerce 
of the Prairies” was dramatized on up through every 
period until the coming of the railroad into Santa Fe 
about 1879. Near the head of the parade, as it trekked 
in over the old Santa Fe Trail itself, past the oldest 
church and oldest dwelling in the United States, marched 
almost naked men, dressed in skins and apparently 
fagged and worn out from a long journey. These rep- 
resented the first Europeans to reach this section— 
Cabeza de Vaca and his companions, who wandered 
eight years through thousands of miles of uncivilized 
territory and yet were unharmed and even welcomed by 
the kindly Pueblos. : 





By S. Omar Barker 


Throughout the entire thirty-five sec- 
tions of the pageant realism was the key- 
note. These modern wanderers were the descendants 
of the old Spanish knights who settled here nearly 400 
years ago. After them came plumed Spanish knights, 
early explorers, gray and black cowled monks who came 
as missionaries in company with the conquerors, and so 
on down to the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, the reconquest 
of 1693, then the first visits of others than the Spaniards 
——the early French fur traders, and in 1807—Major 
Zebulon M. Pike—the man for whom Pike’s Peak was 
named. One float showed Governor Melgares proclaim- 
ing the Independence of Mexico from Spain in 1821, 
another, General Manual Armijo, last of the Mexican 
governors, and still another, the arrival of General 
Kearny and his army in 1846, when the Stars and Stripes 
were first flown over what is now Arizona, New Mexico, 
California and parts of other Western States. 


The first American to make his permanent home in 
Santa Fe—Santiago Conklin—was represented by his son, 
now one of the old-timers there. The first newspaper, 
still “The Santa Fe New Mexican,’’first printed in 1849, 
was handed out in a reprint form to the spectators. 
There was also the old overland stage—a real stage 
coach once in use on the Trail, and old prairie schooner, 
driven by an old-timer and drawn by real oxen. Kit 
Carson, famous scout and pioneer, was represented, the 
man ‘who played the part wearing one of Carson’s own 
old costumes and carrying his rifle. The coming of the 
Santa Fe Rail- 
road was pic- 
tured by an 
exact wooden 
replica of the 
“Ginery 
Twichell,” the 
first engine to 
puff and clang 
its way up the 
crooked road 





Navajo Indians Watching Fiesta. 
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Indians (real) and Spanish Knights (acted) by Spanish- 
American Descendants of the Conquerors Watching 
the De Vargas Ceremonies. 


from Lamy, and at the throttle of the play-engine was 
Avery Turner, the very same engineer who had brought 
in the original. The end of the Apache wars with the 
surrender of old Gerénimo was headed by Captain Fred 
Muller who was actually present at the historic event. 


So, in a few minutes the historical shuttle of cen- 
turies passed before the eyes of Santa Fe and her visit- 
ors, doubly impressive because the old place looked much 
the same in many ways as it did when these things 
actually occurred here as far back as 300 years ago. 


On the second day comes the de Vargas ceremonies 
which constitute the nucleus of the whole Fiesta. First 
there appear before the ancient palace of the governors 
—still standing much as it was in 1630—two heralds 
and the “Royal Alferez,” who announce in tones that the 
real heralds of old might have envied, the arrival of the 
famous General de Vargas (whose eighteen syllabled 
name we need not repeat here) over the very same route 
he had followed with his captains and soldiers after 
victory over the Pueblos in 1693. 


And once again the old adobe walls of the Ancient 
Capital of the Kingdom and Provinces of New Mexico are 
shadowed by the waving of plumes and the passing of 
stiff-necked knights in shining armor, for the costumes 
of the pageant are historically accurate to the last de- 
tail. Followed by his captains and officers, a troop of 
gray-cloaked foot-soldiers, a hundred loyal or captive 
Indians, a group of gray Franciscan Friars, the con- 
queror rides onto the plaza before the old Palace and 
there assumes again the command and government of 
New Mexico for the King of Spain. Then kneeling 
before a rude wooden cross he grants to the Franciscans 
the royal license to missionize the Indians of the King- 
dom, and turning to the hundreds of Indians assembled 
(real ones in the pageant just as in the historical event) 
he tells them that his rule will be kind and that they 
will go unpunished, admonishing them to return to the 
Christian faith to which they had been converted before 
the Rebellion and to say their prayers regularly and 

devoutly. And one looking upon this scene today acted 
eat so carefully by the people of Santa Fe and the 
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Indians of the nearby Pueblos, all in the very same 
spot, before the same wooden-beamed portico of the 
old palace, where most of the faces are still those 
of Spanish or Indian blood, cannot but feel that he 
is living in the midst of the real romance and history 
of nearly 300 years ago. 

The Fiesta continues morning, afternoon and 
evening for three days, and in the afternoons in a 
little open front Santa Fe-Pueblo style theatre in 
the patio of the Palace the atmosphere and spirit 
of old New Spain re-lives in the songs and folk 
dances of the Fountain family, a group of young 
people, Spanish by blood, coming from the quiet little 
old village of Mesilla in Southern New Mexico. With 
infinite grace and charm of voice, these unspoiled 
little Spanish-American girls, together with their 
dark, stalwart brother, present to the spectators the 
romance that is dear to the hearts of those of Spanish 
blood whose years have seen the passing of the old 
things and the invasion of the new. The Spanish danc- 
ing girl costume is unlike the ballet of the modern 
school, but is beautifully flowered with a rich, long- 
fringed shawl thrown over it; the dancing is light and 
quick and graceful, and when the dance is for two, 
her velvet-clad partner in his big gold-braided sombrero 
does not make an exhibition of acrobatic stunts but 
rather personifies courtesy and deference in his bowing 
and other movements at a respectful distance from his 
play lady-love. Altogether this phase of the Fiesta is 
one of the most popular and is refreshingly sweet and 
unspoiled, genuinely graceful and refined. 


Old Spain lives again too, in the ditties and comic or 
amorous little songs that are sung by these dainty 
daugh*ers of the old Dons. 


Just as the Santa Fe Trail day commemorates and 
strives to keep alive that spirit of bravery and manly 
hardihood which was dominant in the early pioneers, 
and the Spanish Fiesta causes to live again the romance 
and glamor of a departed day, so the Indian day aims to 
provide for the Indian a chance to bring his beautiful 
and significant ceremonies before white men who can 
understand and appreciate them. We have gotten away 
from the idea that “Indian Dances” are mere heathenish 
exhibitions of 
howling, » 
feathered red 
skins. As a 
matter of 
actual fact | 
the dances of |g. 
the Pueblo | 
Indians 
especial- 
ly, andall 
Indians in 


general, are 


(Continued on 
page 45) 
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The Buffalo Dance. 
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The Woman War Poet of the Pacific 


and martial music—an inter- 


OH ox is a war poem full of fire 


pretation of our national spirit more satisfac- 


tory than most of those called forth 
war-poem contests.” 


Edith Daley of San Jose, California. 
“Since the cherubim o’er Eden 


flashed the menace of the sword, 


Upon sacrificial altars 


hath the blood of martyrs poured,” 


it began, its stately measure continuing 
to the last couplet. Those of careful 
judgment who first read these lines 
knew that a new voice had spoken. 


The symbol running through the 
work was new. The clash of arms in 
Europe seemed to the writer like the 
stirring wind that blows in the morning 
before the dawn,—a harbinger of light 
about to break on the world when vic- 
tory shall have given liberty to serf and 
bondman. 


The prophetic is the highest point 
touched in great poetry. Here is a song 
which dared in 1917, when victory 
seemed resting on the arms of the Ger- 
man Emperor, to present a vision of 
world-freedom and to glorify it in 
music, 


That a California woman should 
have made this contribution to world 
literature suggests again the impor- 
tance of work by writers in the West. 


Edith Daley was an infant when her 
foster father, Seidel, adopted her. But 
he straightway found he had a bundle 
of highy concentrated human-will to 
manage. For, demurely stating that 
from now on she should be Edith, 


Edith Seidel, not Birdie, as she had hitherto been known, 
she resolutely refused to answer till properly addressed. 
She naturally took to music and learned to sing and 


Such was the striking comment 
appearing in the Literary Digest, August 25, 1917, 
characterizing “The Wind Before the Dawn,” stanzas by 


By Henry Meade Bland 


by the recent 
lending of her 
tive; nor does 


using a single phrase, 
tempered thoroughly with human love.” 


If I were to name the quality pre- 
dominant in the poetry of Edith Daley, 
I would say: “Spirituality, 
There is no 
art to commonplaces of the unimagina- 
she select trivial themes. Her ideal is 


-high—she attempts to catch life in its finer moods, and 


hold it in the immortality of song. How well she does 
this the critic and reader may find for themselves in her 








EDITH DALEY 
A prominent figure in the field of western 


verse. Below, the poets meet at the 
country home of Henry Meade Bland 
near San Jose. Center, Edith Daley; 
left, Herbert Bashford; right, Edwin 
Markham. 


play, and was soon making her own words for the songs. 


Her Sunday school and Bible lessons sank deep into her 
memory leaving lasting spiritual impulses. 

For a number of years she was a sort of Bedouin 
wanderer, pitching her tent in many California cities and 
towns; Merced, Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, 
knew the ways of her feet. Finally she built her camp- 
fire in San Jose, where her later and best work has been 
done. Here as before, the local periodicals became the 


medium of her message. 





And 


The 


she reflected the marvelous colors. 
“The Valley’s Easter Gown.” 
has been paid to the famous orchard country: 


collection, “The Angel in the Sun and other Poems,” 
published by the Pacific Short Story Club, San Jose. 


Mrs. Daley, besides the time she 
spends with the poetic, is a member of 
the staff of “The San Jose News,” for 
which she is special writer, devoting 
herself to human nature impressions; 
and it can be truly said that she lends 
her pen and sympathy to any human 
being who falls into the limelight be- 
cause of his hard life-struggle. Some- 
times she fills her column with real 
lyrics growing out of her observations 
in the newspaper rounds, 

Mrs. Daley’s spontaneity can be un- 
derstood when one knows her in her 
home. When she serves dinner, every 
detail of which she has directed her- 
self, to a coterie of friends, perhaps the 
last few minutes before serving, she will 
sit down to her “Corona” and type the 
place cards, each one of which is an 
original poetic touch for a guest. Here 
is one of her Christmas messages: 


My tenderest thoughts I put away 
Between the leaves of yesterday 
Like flowers to press; 
I fold them close and leave them there 
Serene and holy, safe from care 
And doubt and stress; 
Then when the Christmas candles burn 
The leaves of Every Day I turn 
And send to you— 
All sweet with memory’s lavender 
And love's redolent rose and myrrh— 
A thought of you! 


In one of the exquisite bits on Santa Clara Valley, 


She called the poem 
No finer or subtler tribute 


Of emerald and gold brocade 
The bodice and the skirt are made; 


radiantly shimmers down 


The court-train of her Easter gown. 


gleams upon each velvet fold 


Are poppies, wrought in living gold! 

The sleeves and panniers, soft and fine 
Are Dresden silk in quaint design 
Of dainty flowering orchard trees. 
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“Point Lobos 


By Mrs, Frederick H. Colburn 


Thou ‘Primal One! 






Since farthest starlight winged its way 
And shone upon thy Look-Out Point 


Eternity has been. 


On this strange tuning fork all vibrant rays have 


center found, 


And caught the message waves have dashed upon 
thy rock-ribbed ancient shore. 
First came the crystal, then the plant, and lastly 


man. 


The three great kingdoms of Creative Mind 
Thou hast known them all from birth to present 


status grown. 


Thou Watchful One! 


Wind-swept, sea-washed, sun-bleached— 

Spiritually clean, Thou ever keepest watch and 
ward, 

Nor rock, nor tree, nor human kind, 

May smirch thy three-fold purity. 

Thy curving lang, thy jutting rocks, 

The sapphire blue of sea and sky 

And leaden grey wherever limned 

Are constantly within thy ken. 


Thou Changeless One! 


Thy fenders three, sharp pointed rise, 
Granite guards of thy realm supreme. 
Eons of time have passed them by 
With sunken land and risen sea. 

Yet thou hast stood and faltered not, 
Nor wilt thou change in days to come 
However much thy surface shifts 


Thy basic laws eternal are. 


Thou Peaceful One! 


Upon thy west great forces surge 
Incoming souls are gathered there, 
While on thy east a cosmic calm 
Merges thy kingdom into one. 

The priceless gold of alchemy, 

An ultimate of jasmine scent, 

A violet ray of selflessness, 

Within the circle-fourth in space— 
Blends into perfect unity. 
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cA serial story with a well woven plot. A mystery of 
tangled lives, the outcome of a past love 


The —_— 


affair and machinations of 


of the River Gang 


NTONIO ESTEBAN’S handsome By Frances Hanford Delanoy or sister, an that’s no loie, Oi’m tellin’, 


A features were distorted by passion 

when, within a few feet of Mrs. Esteban, who 
stood in the doorway of her ranch house, he reined his 
horse in with such energy it brought the animal to its 
haunches, and in a voice raucous and bitter, shouted: 


“Mother, you and I have had our last wordy battle. 
You’ll never see even my shadow again.” With a quick 
jerk on the bridle rein, he turned his horse and dashed 
swiftly away. 


Mrs. Esteban, who was not on all occasions a con- 
genial companion or a considerate task-master, posses- 
sed a dominant spirit; she 
had deigned no reply. She 
would neither bend nor 
break, although, after in- 
numerable quarrels 
between her and an only 
child—a youth barely nine- 
teen, had led to the culmi- 
nating point, Tony in a 
burst of angry defiance, had 
struck out to shift for him- 
self. And sustained by the 
unconquerable Esteban 
pride, he was destined to 
drift on the tides of a 
capricious fate. 


Heartsick and homesick, 
in bitterness of spirit he 
wandered aimlessly during 
several subsequent months; 
then drifted into a lumber- 
ing region in Oregon where 
men were in demand, gladly 
accepted the wage offered 
and became one of the river 


‘CT>AT,” called Donivan, boss of the logging crew, 

as the men were going to work, “Show this young 
fellow how to handle lumber.” And then he went into 
his cabin. 


“An’ sure now; did the ears av me hear ye tell the 
boss as yer name’s Esthebin?” asked Pat who had 
stopped abruptly and was staring wide-eyed at Tony. 
“Sure, bye, ut’s meself as b’laves ye; the looks av ye 
isn’t givin’ ye the loie, now. Yer loike enought to Bin to 
be the twin av ’im, so ye air. 

“Hey there, Bin,” Pat shouted, “Here’s a relation tuh 
See ye, or me name’s not Patherick O’Leary. Bin, J say! 
Hey there, Bin! Get a move on ye! Here’s your brother 








A white, upturned face appeared a second only below, 
gang. and disappeared. 


fidences and sympathy; and quite soon each knew the 
other’s story, his family and history, and his line of 
ancestry from Don Pedro Esteban, the founder of the 
California family. 


nayther.” 

As a young man—perhaps a year or so older than 
Tony—stepped into sight, Pat hurried away. “Bin,” he 
called back, “yes kin set the new feller to work wid ye; 
can’t ye?” 


Momentarily the boys stared at each other in mutual 
surprise; then both smiled. Each confronted the un- 
mistakable Esteban features. 

“I’m Bernardo Esteban from Tularosa, New Mexico,” 
said Ben, introducing himself, “Who are you?” 

“Antonio Esteban from Northhaven, Texas.” 

“T’m a descendant of Don 
Pedro Esteban,” Bernardo 
volunteered. “And you?” 


“Don Pedro of Califor- 
nia?” Sudden comprehen- 
sion had brightened An- 
tonio’s face. “So am I. 
You and I must be cousins 
of some degree.” 


“And cousin Tony, of 
any degree, I greet you,” 
cried Ben as he offered his 
hand. “Here comes the 
boss with fire in his eye, 
and in a moment sparks will 
fly. He’s a volcano. Come 
with me.” And before there 
was an explosion, Ben hur- 
ried Tony away. 

_ Each of the young men, 
harboring a grievance, had 
left a home of wealth in 
white heat of temper. Both 
‘out of place, each was glad 
to have a companion with 
whom to exchange con- 


When the boys were together, the boss of the river 
gang while seeming to take no interest in their con- 
versation, and appearing to be unmindful of their prox- 
imity, managed to be near. But suddenly it dawned on 
their minds that his presence could not always be ac- 
cidental; and asking each other the question: “Does 
he think we are conspirators?” they changed their ren- 
dezvous frequently. 


The river boss, Donivan, was a blusterer. He de- 
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lighted in the exercise of authority, and when his 
combustible temper was aroused, his invectives, none 
too choice, were used in profusion. Unnecessarily 
severe, he was feared and much disliked. 


That he was not a rough working man was evidenced 
by mental ability above the average, and it could plainly 
be seen that he, as well as the two Estebans, was out 
of place. But there was an air of mystery about him; 
his eyes were furtive and shifty; he did not inspire 
confidence, nor could he command respect. And about 
two months after Tony joined the loggers, consternation 
prevailed when one morning, the crew went to work 
without a boss. Donivan had gone. Heads bobbed, and 
“I told you so,” was on every tongue. Yet no one knew 
when or why he had dropped from sight. 

“Sure as shootin’ he wan’t fired,” declared Pat. “An’ 
he ain’t resigned. “If he were we'd be afther havin’ 
another mon in his place, so we would, see.” 

Before long a successor arrived and at sight of his 
kindly face, hats were doffed, and the forest rang with 
the lusty cheers of the river gang. 

“Did you happen to know Donivan?” the new boss 
was asked by others of the logging camp. “What d’you 
s’pose’s become of ’im?” 

The new boss answered, as his eyes twinkled and his 
mouth broadened in a soundless laugh, “Well, me boys, 
guess ’es blowed himself to where ’e belongs. It’s an ex- 
convict ’e is.” 

“An’ sure, ut’s meself as b’laves ye,” declared Pat. 
“Ut’s meself as is wonderin’ phwat ’e wus sint up f’r.” 

As time went by, Ben and Tony, now fast friends, 
forgot Donivan and any suspicion they may have had 
concerning his interest in them. But like a serpent he 
had left his trail across the paths of both. 

Ben’s mind dwelt on his personal troubles; although 
it relieved him to pour into Tony’s ears the story of a 
love affair that had come between him and his mother— 
against whom he harbored bitter resentment—and to 
receive a full measure of sympathy. “Never will I go 
back to Tularosa,” he repeatedly declared. 


FUED between Ben’s family and the young lady’s 
had been kept alive through generations, and the 
parents on both sides had refused to sanction marriage. 
The young couple had been detected on the eve of elope- 
ment, and the young lady had been sent to a convent. 
“Why should it concern us that our great-great-great 
grandfathers fought a duel on account of a love affair, 
and one killed the other?” Ben fiercely questioned. 
“Their troubles died with them. Why should we, with 
life before us, be compelled to shut out its sunlight and 
live under the shadow of their wickedness? Life to us, 
may mean the height of bliss or the depth of despair.” 
And the two boys, nursing grief, and harboring 
resentment, strengthened each other’s determination. 
ro) ro) roy 
“Lola is dead,” Ben’s mother informed him, when 
later she located him. “While touring the Yosemite with 
classmates and teacher, her horse became unmanagable 
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from fright and threw her,” she wrote to him. “She 
fell on the rocks, and for hours, was unconscious. If it 
can comfort you to know that just before she passed 
away she became conscious and died with your name on 
her lips, there is no reason why I should not tell you.” 

Ben’s bitterness knew no bounds. Understanding his 
mother as little as she had understood him, he did not 
suspect strategy. 

““Comfort me’!” he repeated. “Lola, herself, would 
have comforted me, and could have made us all happy. 
‘Go home’? Never! The thin strand of hope that sus- 
tained me, is broken; my heart is sealed forever. Life 
to me, now, is only endurance.” 

Although the season of storms was approaching, Ben 
in reckless mood disregarded warning and built a cabin 
for himself near the wooded river bank. 

“Nothing has terror for me,” he insisted. “I have 
nothing to fear, and I love the wilds; sounds from the 
river comfort me, and nature, here where I shall stay, 
will console me.” 

“Then you shall not stay alone,” Tony declared. 
“Death can be frightfully cruel when it comes to the 
friendless and lonely. Tony, your companion in sorrow, 
will stay and share your cabin—and your fate.” 

O NE night of Stygian darkness, sounds from the 

river deepened. Wind moaned and shrilled around 
the cabin and weirdly whispered as it rattled the window. 
Ben who had been in the deep sleep of mental exhaus- 
tion, suddenly started up and called: “Tony, are you 


awake? I hear her voice, Tony; I hear her calling me,” 
he declared, as Tony answered. “What do you think it 
means?” 


“You are feverish, Ben. Try to rest. You hear only 
complaining waters and whispering winds. Sounds from 
the river indicate that a storm is well on the way. | 
don’t like the way the cabin trembles; in the morning 
I shall brace it ori the river’s side. Light the lantern. 
With friendly light you will not magnify sounds. Over- 
come your foreboding.” 

Ben suddenly sat up and pulling open his shirt called: 
“Hold the light near. See what is written here.” Tat- 
toed over Ben’s heart was a circle enclosing a dove 
beneath which was a name: Lola. “As her memory is 
enshrined in this breast and the heart beneath, so will 
this inscription in commemoration of her, last so long as 
the heart beats. Nothing can obliterate it, or its 
significance.” 

The murmuring of waters deepened into an ever- 
increasing roar, but Ben seemed oblivious to danger. 
Like a ship on a troubled sea the cabin shivered and 
shook, and branches beat and pounded on it; and all 
through what to Tony seemed an interminable night, 
demons of a fierce storm surrounded them. 

Slowly the blackness of night gave way to daybreak. 
Suddenly, winds veering from all directions broke into 
howls and shrieks. Waters increased in volume and with 
thundrous rush and roar began to rise. The cabin was 
struck with terrific force and wrenched from its fasten- 
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ing; the flood whirled it out into the stream where 
drifting logs beat and pounded against it until, groan- 
ing under the strain, its timbers fell apart, and the 
two boys cast into the seething, debris-strewn torrent, 
began a helpless struggle. 

Ben, swiftly swept into the branches of an uprooted 
tree, pulled himself to a place of safety and clung with 
desperate energy while he gazed horror-stricken at the 
rumbling, tumbling waters that leaped about his refuge. 
A plank bearing a human form came whirling along. 
It struck a snag and rebounded; was caught again by 
the roaring waters and sent crashing onward until sud- 
denly a corner struck Ben’s crouching place. It bounded 
away in recoil, and shot out again into the drift. Its 
human freight was gone. 

Ben had leaned forward, as a white, upturned face 
appeared below for a sec- 
ond only, and disappeared. 
The concussion had 
loosened Ben’s grip; a 
sharp pain shot through 
his head as he struggled 
to regain his hold. He 
was benumbed with cold 
and was weakening. 


It seemed to him that 
the river was a vast whirl- 
pool and that he was being 
drawn into its vortex.\W\ 
Sharp pains tortured his\'\\ 


it was red with blood. He 
knew nothing more; and 
fainting, he settled in the 
crotch of the tree and was 
held fast. 


Chapter II 


FEW months after 

Tony left home, a 
stranger arrived in Northhaven where strangers were 
as rare an angel-visits. Whence he came he neglected 
to tell. He condescended to inform the villagers that 
he was a widower without family, and was especially 
devoted to out-of-door life; therefore desired to locate 
in the village if he could find even a slight business 
opportunity. 


The local grocer had long wanted to dispose of his 
business, and in Mr. Denby, the stranger, he found a 
purchaser with ready money. 


The new grocer soon became greatly interested in 
Mrs. Celestine Esteban and often personally delivered 
goods at her house. And before long he had persuaded 
her to lease him a few acres of land on which he con- 
structed a cabin for occupancy. He needed exercise, 
80 he remarked, and as he found experimental garden- 
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ing quite to his liking, a morning and evening walk from 
the store not only would be enjoyable, but beneficial as 
well; he was inclined to take on too much flesh—an 
energetic man, he desired out-of-door work after the 
day of confinement in the store. And all this was quite 
plausible. 


Mr. Denby’s obsequious attention to the lady—his 
earnest solicitation for her comfort and welfare, which 
appealed, first to her vanity, later to her somewhat 
callous heart, could not have escaped notice if there 
had been keen-eyed, sharp-witted neighbors near. 


Mrs. Esteban owned and managed the most extensive 
and valuable ranch within many miles of the tiny village 
in the Texas hills. A woman of remarkable executive 
ability, her capability was given due credit by the little 

/ community, and her 
, Sagacity unquestioned, al- 
| 4” J» though she was not ex- 









AAa-Z actly beloved. 
; No one, since her hus- 
band’s death, had be- 


stowed so much kindness 




















and consideration on her 
||| as Mr. Denby was doing, 
‘and it gratified her to 
know—as she believed— 
| Shat some one was inter- 
asted in her personally. 
Although never complain- 
ing, since Tony had gone 
5s ae she had been lonely—her 
i —— life empty. She gave the 
ee question of marriage due 
= consideration. 


uf 










“The man is not hand- 


aw some; quite the contrary,” 
* SS 


we she reluctantly admitted 
| “What have you done with your to herself. “But the hand- 


own property?” she asked frigidly. somest men are not always 


the best husbands. Usu- 
ally not. I need a companion; when Tony comes—” 

She sighed sharply artd a fierce light leaped into her 
eyes. “I’ll marry him,” she decided. And courtship 
running its course, culminated one day, in matrimony. 
The Tattler announced the marriage of Celestine Este- 
ban of Northhaven, and Amber August Denby of the 
same place, as having been solemnized in the nearest 
town. 

Northhaven folk were surprised and also mortally 
offended. A slight had been put upon them. North- 
haven had its church and pastor; it was Mrs. Esteban’s 
duty to have been married in the church to which she 
belonged. The affair was discussed with no little acri- 
mony by a group of village women. 

“No good’ll ever come of it. Anyhow, what can she 
see in that ridiculous, disgustable man? A bully and 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Pele,Goddess 


Kilauea 


By 
Junius C. Hoag and Ernest B. Hoag , 3 a 


(Continued from May) 


AMAPUAA and his band 
kK landed at Honuapo, where 

they spread the news of the 
lava-flow and their belief in the destruction of Pele’s 
people. But the natives, declaring their belief in the 
divine protection of those strange individuals, expressed 
the opinion that they were unharmed and would take 
up their residence in the volcano itself. Such opinion 
was soon entertained by all and when visitors to Kilauea 
had returned with the statement that they had seen Pele 
riding the molten waves of lava upon her surf-board, 
her apotheosis was complete. Thenceforth the power 
and majesty of Pele ever increased in the minds of the 
people; during the next generation temples were erected 
to the goddess, priests were sanctified to her worship 
and costly sacrifices were made to appease her wrath, 
these consisting of every sort of article prized by the 
natives as of value; even human sacrifices were made. 





OR more than a hundred years the outbursts of 
Mauna Loa and Kilauea have now been under the 
observation of civilized men. Many great lava-flows 
have taken place during this period; others may con- 


fidently be expected; Kilauea itself is rarely still; its. 


tides rise and fall. At their lowest ebb they are awe- 
inspiring; at their height they subdue whatever other 
emotions exist in the breasts of the beholders who gaze 
spell-bound upon their awfulness. 

Mauna Loa raises her head nearly 14,000 feet above 
the sea; her feet rest upon the ocean’s bed at a depth 
of 15,000 feet. Lava-flows from this great volcano begin 
quietly; first a light is seen upon her summit and soon 
this turns night into day for a distance of many miles; 
then liquid fire bursts forth somewhere lower down 
upon the mountain side and spouts upward, fountain- 
like, to a height of hundreds of feet; finally a molten 
river forms, a river wider at times than the Mississippi 
and with resistless force and incredible heat rushes 
downward toward the sea; sometimes it has poured over 
the sea-cliffs like a Niagara and congealing in the waters 
of the Pacific, has widened the coast-line of the island 
or burst out under the ocean’s bed to form new islets. 

In 1855 a river of lava began a flow which lasted 15 
months, stopping only after threatening the city of 
Hilo. In 1880 a similar stream flowed out from the 
mountain side at an elevation of 11,000 feet, continuing 


The wheels of time cause Mauna Loa’s fires to erupt in regular cycles. 
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Here is a river of its red 
hot lava twisting across a once fertile field. 


for nine months and stopping only at a distance of 
three-fourths of a mile from Hilo where real estate fell 
in value proportionate to the river’s advance. 

In terror, the inhabitants of this, the second largest 
city of the islands, prepared to flee with their movable 
effects; in vain their prayers ascended to the throne of 
the true God. Then a very serious matter occurred, 
to which many living witnesses bear testimony: The 
Princess Ruth, then one of the few remaining natives 
of ancient and noble lineage, bore a hand in the attempt 
to save the town from destruction. This Princess was a 
real personage not only in the eyes of the native Ha- 
waiians, but in the estimation of the white islanders as 
well, for she was one of the wealthiest of all the islanders. 
Having provided herself with such offerings as she 
deemed suitable to a goddess of Pele’s rank, the Prin- 
cess chartered a steamer and set forth from Honolulu, 
attended by a numerous retinue. 


Landing at Hilo and proceeding as near as safety 
permitted to the river of fire, she caused a platform to be 
erected; upon this she ascended with majestic step, for 
she was a woman of imposing mien and formidable 
weight, surpassing that of all who surrounded her; tak- 
ing her stand upon the platform, she offered rich sac- 
rifices to Pele. These included, so it is said, everything 
calculated to appeal to the refined taste of a luxury- 
loving woman of Pele’s sort, such as silks, satins, 
perfumery, clothing, dainty food, wines and liquors 
to the monetary value of $8,000. As with lavish 
hand she offered tobacco and gin, the Hon. Simon 
Kaai remonstrated. He was minister of native 
affairs and business advisor to the Princess. Perhaps 
he was more Christian than she. Or perhaps he was 
less pagan. Who shall say? Anyway, he remonstrated 
when he saw the tobacco and gin going and attempted to 
salvage some part of it. But in vain. All went to Pele. 
Was the lava-flow stayed? It was. Did the Princess 
obtain such credit from the natives? She did. Are 
sacrifices still made to Pele? Such would appear to be 
the case, for it is said that humble offerings tied up in 
little bundles are not infrequently found by visitors to 
Kilauea, 
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In 1852 Rev. Titus Coan witnessed an eruption, spend- 
ing an entire night beside it. He wrote that no tongue 
or pen could possibly portray the beauty, grandeur or 
sublimity of the scenes witnessed by him. 


The activities of Mauna Loa as seen from its summit 
have seldom been observed by any, for the ascent of the 
mountain is both difficult and perilous; but the great 
flows that more often burst through its sides not in- 
frequently have inundated the island for many miles 
in various directions. 


Isabella L. Bird (Bishop), who visited many lands 
and described what she saw in most fascinating style, 
made the ascent of Mauna Loa about fifty years ago and 
published the best account ever written concerning an 
eruption of this volcano, as seen in its crater. All alone, 
at midnight, chilled to the bone in a temperature of 
21 degs., she crawled across masses of ice to the edge of 
the crater, and there gazed down upon a great lake of 
fire which occupied a portion of this crater, which was 
The lake itself was 800 feet 
below her point of observation and distant about three- 


six miles in circumference. 


quarters of a mile. For six weeks the reflections of its 
incandescent mass had been visible at a distance of 100 


miles, 
As the fascinated beholder gazed upon it she saw 


immense fountains of molten lava leaping up to a height 
of from 150 to 300 feet with a roaring sound that could 
be heard for miles around; suddenly the fountains of 
fire subsided, appearing as cones of fire wallowing in 
a sea of light. “Then with a roar like-the sound of 
gathering waters, nearly the whole surface of the lake 


was lifted up by the action of some powerful internal 
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force, and its whole radiant mass rose three times infor 
one glorious, upward burst, to a height of 600 feet, while 
the earth trembled and the moon and stars withdrew 


abashed, into far-off space.” 

This volcano, Mauna Loa, has poured forth in one 
eruption, lava equal to the combined discharges of Vesu- 
vius for 2000 years. 


O the traveler of today, as well as to the early mis- 
sionaries and other white visitors of a century ago, 


Mauna Loa and Kilauea have presented an awe-inspiring 
spectacle of surpassing grandeur scarcely equaled any- 


where in the world. 


To the scientist the great volcanoes appeal no less to 
the imagination, even if less to their fears, than they 
did to the ancient simple-minded Hawaiians who as- 
cribed their glory and their fury to the miraculous acts 


of pagan spirits. 


In 1855 the fourth recorded eruption from Mauna Loa 
took place, the lava flowing a distance of 60 miles. This 
flow was from one to three miles in width and from five 
to two hundred feet in depth, according to the contours 
of the slopes; it lasted for thirteen months and covered 
300 square miles of land, with a volume estimated at 
38 thousand millions of cubic feet. 


In 1859 lava fountains 400 feet in height and of 
similar diameter, played on the summit of Mauna Loa; 


the lava ran 50 miles to the sea, which it reached in 
eight days, though the flow continued much longer and 
added a new promontory to the island. The whole group 
of Hawaiian Islands was built up in just such manner 
as this, so that in the activities of this great volcano we 

have a concrete example of world- 
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a om construction whose operations have 
not yet ceased. 

In 1823 a memorable visit was 
made by a party of missionaries to 
the Island of Hawaii, the interesting 
records of which appeared in the 
published accounts of its members, 
particularly those of the Rev. Wm. 
Ellis. These were the first white 
men to complete the circuit of Ha- 
waii, an undertaking at that time 
beset with many dangers and diffi- 
culties; this also, was the first party 
of white men to visit the volcano of 
Kilauea, a visit greatly opposed by 
the natives as constituting a desecra- 
tion threatening destruction to the 
party itself and danger to all in the 
vicinity, by reason of Pele’s wrath. 
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The Angel with the Flaming Sword 


An Allegory 
By William Herbert Carruth 


was over all the works of God. Spice-laden air flowed 
over a plain all bright with flowers. Beside an arbor 
of grapevines self-draped over a fig tree sat Adam at 


| T was in the dewy dawn of time. The balm of youth 


the close of day, his head upon his knees. Beside him - 


lay the pointed stick, his only tool, with which he daily 


scratched the earth to make it bear more fruit. His 
hands were calloused and soiled and his fair face 
streaked with sweat, but his limbs were smooth and 
supple with youth. From within the arbor came the 
notes of the first slumber-song of earth. But Adam did 
not hear, or paid no heed. He did not raise his head 
until the flush had faded from the western sky behind 


him and a purple veil of twilight closed around his home. 


Then with a sigh he slowly raised his head and gazed 
out toward the east. Was that faint flickering on the 
sky reflected from the setting sun? A few moments of 
waiting showed this could not be, for as the darkness 
deepened, the light in the east grew more defined. It 
wavered like a banner in a breeze; it rolled and billowed, 
came and went like Northern Lights; it grew long and 
slender, its edges keen and clear and curved like a 
scimitar; it played the livid color of the lightning; it 
had in it all the glitter and the fascination of a serpent’s 
eyes. 


And Adam bowed his head once more upon his knees 
and sighed again a deeper and heart-breaking sigh, for 
he knew the Angel with the Flaming Sword. Thus he 
had sat for many an evening, hour after hour, watching 
the dread monitor of the forfeited favor of Jehovah. 
And sometimes, as he sat brooding, there stole to his 
side a presence soft and soothing as moonlight, Evé, the 
first mother of our kind, in beauty so dazzling that night 
seemed needed, lest it blind the eyes. And she too gazed 
upon the flashing sword and sighed and dreamed of 
Paradise; of that odorous sod on which she first saw 
light and the still sleeping form of Adam, godlike and 
unashamed; of the imperishable galaxy of flowers that 
festooned all the ways; of the soft adoration of the 
docile herds and the warbling of the feathered flocks. 
Each night they had watched and waited far on toward 
the dawn, in the faint hope that the Seraph might for- 
get, or fall asleep or leave the gate unguarded. But this 
had never chanced, 


Tonight a new impulse came upon Adam, and he rose 
and stepped swiftly across the pathless plain toward the 
flame that flickered over the walls of Paradise. It was 
some time before he reached the dense hedge of haw- 
thorn and roses and cacti that stretched across the 
east, towering so high that no glimpse could be had of 
what lay behind. He reached the hedge far to the right 
of the gate, then turned and followed along the wall 
within the shadow of the branches. He dared not dream 


of evading the will of Jehovah, but he longed to peer 
once more into the supernal perfections of the Garden. 
But while he was still some paces from the gate the 
sword was lowered, the flame took on an angrier red and 
the parrying motions became doubly swift, so that it 
seemed the blade at once thrust directly at him yet 
also in all other directions, while at the same time it 


made, as it were, a solid wall of fire across the entrance 
to the Garden. 

Half daunted, half defiant, Adam stood until his eyes 
no longer could endure the fierceness of the flame, then 
turned away, half blinded, and crept dejectedly toward 
the arbor where Eve slept with little Cain beside her. 


ND so it was, more nights than one. But on an eve- 
A ning when the air was softer than its wont, for even 
that soft clime, it seemed as though a veil were drawn 
across the fierceness of the flame. And as Adam crept 
along within the shadow of the wall of verdure, with 
his eyes strained toward the gate that barred him from 
his youth, suddenly his hand was thrust against a soft 
shoulder of flesh, and he looked down startled to find 
Eve, who this night had slipped away while he sat 
gazing by the entrance of the arbor, drawn like himself 
by the fascination of the hope to look upon the scene 
of her first days on God’s good earth and to breathe 
again the immortal air of Paradise. Without a word 
their hands were joined and they crept on nearer and 
nearer. But when it still was quite a way, the mist fell 
and the august features of the angel were revealed. And 
as before, the sword flashed and threatened, and thrust 
vengefully at them as they stood dazed and trembling. 
So they turned wistfully away and walked across the 
plain to their green home, where little Cain slept peace- 
fully, knowing nothing of the dire role that later should 
be his. 

Yet Adam’s longing did not cease, to visit once again 
the banks of those four streams where God himself had 
walked for a delight. And neither did he cease to sit 
and gaze toward the entrance and upon the flaming 
sword, if haply it might cease its play. One night, 
when he had fallen asleep right early after a day of 
heavy toil, he woke again toward morning and looked out 
at the east. And lo! the flame was absent. Quickly 
he turned to Eve and roused her also to look out and tell 
him whether he saw aright. It was no dream; the sword 
was gone! 

Though little Cain was whimpering in his sleep and 
had one.tiny fist clenched tight, they started quickly for 
the gate. This time they did not creep along the hedgé, 
but hurried toward the entrance which had been barred 
by the flaming sword. Wearied with long watching the 
angel had fallen asleep and lay against a little slope, 
his fearful blade beside him, now no longer flaming since 
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it was not held upright, and with the light gone, like the 
glow of the firefly when it is not flashing. Hand in hand 
Adam and Eve passed in, too eager,to find the dream of 
their first joy even to look a second time at the dread 
guardian of the place. 

At first they found themselves in a tangle of high 
grass and vines. It was still scarcely dawn, but they 
pushed onward, fearful lest they might be stopped ere 
they should find the scene they sought. Thorns tore their 
feet, and to one side, not far away, some great beast 
roared. They struggled on, and when light came they 
could see, through the tangle ahead, the glimpse of 
water. And when they were a little nearer, a panther 
stole down to the bank, crouched and lapped the water 
with his tongue. While thus he stilled his thirst, some- 
thing like a knotty log came floating toward him from 
out the misty blanket on the surface of the stream. 
Closer it came, and then, so suddenly that they could 
scarce see how it was done, the log had spread a pair of 
monstrous jaws and snapped the panther’s paw. A 
howl of pain, a struggle in the red-stained water, another 
frightful cry and the panther disappeared beneath the 
surface, which continued to boil with sanguine wrath. 


Eve clung convulsively to Adam’s arm; the two stood 
still with terror, till the fight was over. Then they 
turned suddenly and fled back into the wilderness of 
palms and vines. And as they fled, thorns tore the tender 
arms of Eve, and Adam’s feet trod many a vicious nettle. 


T length they paused within a glade to rest. This 
might have been the slope where Adam lay when first 


his opening eyes beheld his mate. The flowers that they 
recalled were nowhere here. A swarm of poisonous flies 
beset them close, and stung, in spite of Adam’s care with 
fanning palms to shelter Eve. Could this be Paradise? 


A feverish haste impelled them now. They had not 
yet forgotten the clear voice that had searched them 
out in hiding in the cool of that fateful day, calling, 
“Adam, where art thou?” One fruit there was that 
they had found so sweet, and one that they had not had 
time to try. Had not they heard Jehovah say: “Lest 
they eat thereof and live forever”? What might that 
fruit be like, and where? 


“Come, come,” said Eve, “the Tree of Life, the Tree!” 
And on they hurried fast. “What then was that?”— 
“Was it perhaps the Tree of Knowledge?”—“It had such 
leaves.” —“And yonder sure are apples; not indeed so 
large and fair, but let us try,—it was so sweet!”—“Eat, 
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then; what matter now? 
spoken; Jehovah can do no more.” 


The judgment is already 


“Reach up; that one. How small!” Eve fondled the 
green fruit, half doubting. Then, with a look at.Adam, 
mixed of fear and daring, she set her white teeth into 
the hard flesh. A little cry; the apple fell to earth, and 
her full lips were parted as with pain. When Adam 
stopped to lift the fallen fruit, Eve checked him with 
her hand beneath his arm. And then she uttered yet 
a sharper cry and pointed toward the ground behind the 
tree. There, coiled and ready for a spring, the serpent 
lay, his tongue red-flashing and his pointed head rocking 
from side to side. 


Adam drew back and stooped and found a stone and 
hurled it at the serpent, and they fled away. Ah, for the 
Tree of Life! It stood within the Garden’s mist. Was it 
not said, that they should be as gods if they but ate of 
that? On, on they pushed. The tangles grew more 
dense. Sharp edges of great grasses cut their skin. The 
sun was on the eastern edge. Their faces now were 
warm and streaked with sweat. 


._ Before them in the thicket something stirred, and 
there went up a mighty roar. Their hearts stood still; 
a moment, too, their feet. Then they turned and sought 
the gate. They had gone far and ere they found the 
way, their feet were worn and weary. Eve’s eyes were 
swollen, her head throbbing, but Adam led her on until 
at last they saw the gateway. Even then Eve turned 
and looked once more with longing for the Tree. Could 
this be Paradise? Ah, for the Tree of Life! Had they 
but found it! But what was that? It seemed as though 
she heard a little wail. No other sound like that in all 
the world! She led the way and pushed out through the 
gate, scarce noticing that there no longer lay the Angel 
with the Flaming Sword. 


Soon they were home. The arbor underneath the 
vines was sweeter now. And little Cain was wailing 
bitterly. Soon he was soothed and all three slept far 
into the broad day. 


Tae night they missed the flickering in the eastern 
sky and every night thereafter. Even by day they 
ventured to the gate. No Seraphim were there. As they 


gazed within, they were not tempted to renew the quest. 
The Angel had been called away to other labors. 


And as time passed, Adam ceased to look toward the 
east for Paradise. At times he questioned with himself, 
whether indeed the whole had not been dreamed: the 
Garden and the apple and the curse. For every year 
the labor grew more sweet and earth with all its sor- 
rows grew more fair. In Cain and his own seed they 
saw fulfilled the fruitage of the Tree of Life. And far 
off in the vistas of the future and the west they found 
again in dreams the Eden that was nothing but the 
shadow of a dream. 








Mii. 


( Overland Monthly, June 1889) 


It is hard to add to the business of business the business of pleasure. The French philosopher has 
said that this world would be tolerable enough if it were not for its amusements. What a feeling of 
relief we generally have when we get back from our jaunt, if it be but a picnic party! “’Tis an excel- 
lent piece of work” says Christopher Sly, speaking of the play in The Taming of the Shrew, “’tis an ex- 
cellent piece of work—would ’twere done.”—Bret Harte. 
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Where I Discovered Rudyard Kipling 


By John Northern Hilliard 


HE other day I had an adventure. 
T: was groping molewise through the 

files of a San Francisco newspaper, on the track of 
some shipping history, when, suddenly, out of a foxed 
and yellowed page the ghosts of my youth grinned up 
at me. It was a page devoted to the news of the water- 
front. The date line was May 27, 1889. Well down the 
columns was this item: 

“Among the cabin passengers on the City of Peking, 
which arrived yesterday, was R. Kipling, the traveling 
correspondent of the Pioneer of Allahabad, Northwest 
India. Mr. Kipling is also connected with the Civil and 
Military Gazette of Lahore. He will spend about six 
months in the United States, and then proceed to 
England. A number of missionaries were also among 
the passengers on the Peking.” 

There it was! Ten lines of type recording an every- 
day episode in the routine work of a waterfront reporter. 
A veritable chronicle of small beer! “R. Kipling... . 
traveling correspondent .... Northwest India... .” 
And yet to me it was the next thing to coming un- 
expectedly upon an interview with a denizen from the 
moon. 

And as I sat there in that place with the bedlam of 
newspaperdom about me, the odor of printer’s ink in my 
nostrils, a battery of typewriters bombarding my ears, 
I had a vision of the sardonic, begoggled face of that 
young man that had come “out of nowhere” on the City 
of Peking, more than thirty years ago. That “R. Kipling, 
traveling correspondent,” who had landed in the town 
by the Golden Gate and straightway wrote to the folks 
at home that San Francisco was “a mad city inhabited 
for the most part by perfectly mad people.” 

And then the vision faded, as a moving picture fades 
on the screen; and another picture glimmered at 
me out of the haze of years. Between two ticks of a 
watch time and space no longer existed. Faster than 
a camera-shutter clicks off the odds and ends of seconds, 
accommodating elves had transported me from that San 
Francisco newspaper office into the lobby of the Hotel 
Grenoble, in New York, and almost two decades, as 
quidnuncs compute time, were fobbed off the tally of my 


It is a stormy night early in March. Outside the 
hostelry the wind cuts like a knife. Inside, a group of 
newspaper men are gathered about a bulletin board. 
They are smoking and muttering among themselves 
rather than talking—like men that have exhausted their 
subject and have nothing but fragments to offer. They 
are there on grim business. On one of the floors above 
a man is fighting a battle against death. This man is 
Rudyard Kipling—not the mere “R. Kipling” of the San 
Francisco waterfront chronicler, but now the foremost 
story-teller of his age. And to the newspaper men main- 
taining their all-night vigil he is an extraordinary being, 
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marked with some mysterious seal. To 
the younger ones of us he is the Zeus of 
all our gods. 

It is between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
You are to imagine the lowered lights, the night clerk 
dozing behind the desk, the porter sleeping on his bench, 
and punctually every half hour the elevator boy posting 
a fresh report from the sick room on the bulletin board, 
Now and then a telegraph messenger clumps in with a 
cable inquiry from one of the far places of earth. All 
kinds and conditions of humankind drift in through the 
long night to have a look at the bulletin board—a be- 
lated clubman, a streetcar conductor on his way home 
from a late shift, a Bowery prizefighter, a pretty lady, 
roughed and powdered, as is everywhere the custom of 
pretty ladies; a gambler famous for his collection of 
pictures and first editions, a policeman whose stride from 
the hips betrays an army training. Mayhap one of “the 
legion that never was listed!” 

For a fortnight the scene has been pretty much the 
same. For a fortnight the men of the press have kept 
the deathwatch. No sooner does a fresh bulletin appear 
than it is relayed over the telephone to the newspaper 
offices. And in their caverns, in newspaper row, the 
editors — “those swift historians of the hour” —are 
hazardously keeping the forms open beyond the official 
hour for going to press. in their cubbyholes the tele 
graph operators—those modern Pucks—bend above their 
magic keys, ready to girdle the earth with the dreaded 
word the instant it comes off the telephone. 

And then early one morning there came something 
that caused the weary newspaper guard in the Hotel 
Grenoble to forget its breakfast. This something came 
in the official envelope of a cable company. It was a 
despatch of inquiry from the Emperor of Germany, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Kipling. “God grant,” William, I. BR. 
ended his message, “that he may be spared to you and to 
all that are thankful to him for the soul stirring way in 
which he has sung about the deeds of our great common 
race.” 

Many things have happened since that March mort 
ing in the lobby of the Hotel Grenoble, and I wonder,” 
as my mind goes back to those days, if Mr. Kipling still 
keeps that message. I wonder if it is among the trophies 
preserved in the old Jacobean house just outside the 
village of Burwash in Sussex—Kipling’s own Sussex of 
“the Weald, the Marsh and the Down Countrie.” 

But, as I was saying, the ghosts of the past grinned 
up at me out of that yellow newspaper leaf. When “R. 
Kipling, traveling correspondent,” broke into the news of 
the day, thirty odd years ago, I was riding a cattle range 
in a particular subdivision of Gehenna known to map 
makers as the Rad Lands of Dakota. This bit of per 
sonalia is of no value in itself. It is broached in order 
to establish a coincidence; for at the time “R. Kipling, 
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traveling correspondent,” was discovering San Francisco, 
I was discovering “R. Kipling.” I discovered him, oddly 
enough, in the “patent inside” of a frontier weekly news- 
paper, published in Western Dakota. In the issue of that 
country weekly for May 28, 1889—just one day later than 
the San Francisco paper’s announcement of “R. Kip- 
ling’s” arrival in the United States—was published his 
story of “Black Jack,” one of the earliest of the tales 
of “Soldiers Three.” I still have the page bearing the 
story, pasted in a scrapbook I kept in the days of my 
youth. Now, when you remember that the first printing 
of “Soldiers Three” was at Allahabad, in 1888, I think 
you will agree with me that the literary discernment of 
the “patent inside” editor is worthy of record. Time 
has broadsealed his judgment. So far as I know, this 
was the first newspaper between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Coast to introduce Rudyard Kipling to the read- 
ing public. This is also worthy of record inasmuch as 
at that very time editors in San Francisco and Chicago 
—and in New York too—were turning down such Mss. 
as “The Courting of Dinah Shadd,” “The Man Who Was,” 
“On Grenhow Hill,” and “Without Benefit of Clergy,” 
which the “Young Man from Nowhere” was seeking to 
dispose of at a modest price. More than one editor has 
confessed to me that in the spring of 1889 he could have 
bought a dozen Kipling stories at his own rates. 

UT a year later—what another story! The “Young 

Man from India,” hailed at first as merely a meteor 
flashing across the literary firmament, has become 
acknowledged as a fixed star. And here again another 
ghost of the past grins up at me out of the yellowed 
page. The ghost of my newspaper cubdom! Time, 1890. 
Scene, the local room of the Chicago “Herald.” Peter 
Dunne—Philosopher Dooley—is there, and Brand Whit- 
lock, Billy Lewis and his brother Alfred Henry, and half 
a dozen others that have since broadened into books of 
their own. And every man jack of them has a paper- 
covered Kipling in his pocket! They babble Kipling, 
dream Kipling and try to write Kipling. Great heavens! 
what a fire burned in our veins in those days. Verily do 
I believe that Kipling himself, did he but know how much 
those tawdry, pirated editions of “Plain Tales” and 
“Soldiers Three” meant to us in our youth, would recant 
that blanket curse he put upon our land and its insti- 
tutions—that curse he made in the arrogance of his own 
youth, beginning: 

“Then I cursed the Seaside Library and the United 
States that bred it very copiously, in these terms 
and others unreported: Because you steal the prop- 
erty of a man’s head, which is more his peculiar 
property than his pipe, his horse, or his wife, and 
because you glory in your theft and have the in- 
decency to praise or criticise the author from whom 
you steal, and because your ignorance, which is as 

dense as a pickpocket’s ignorance of anything out- 
side his calling, leads you to trifle with his spelling; 
and because you print the stolen property afore- 
said very vilely and uncleanly, you shall be cursed 
from Alaska to Florida and back again, etc., etc.” 
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And yet another chapless ghost rattled his bones 
in the cobwebbed gloom of the yellowed files, and yet 
another picture flickered upon the silver sheet of the 
past. The scene, this time, is the courtroom at Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. Again it is May—May, 1896. Half a 
dozen deputy sheriffs battle at the doors against all 
Erattleboro’s trying to jam its way inside. There is a 
reason for this insistence on the part of the Brattle- 
boroites. Their neighbor, Rudyard Kipling, is proceed- 
ing in law against his wife’s brother, Beatty Balestier. 
The case itself is hazy in my memory. I do not even 
remember how it came out, although I wrote two columns 
a day for my paper while the trial lasted. I remember 
only the short compact figure of the complainant, the 
slight stoop of his shoulders, the deep-set eyes gleaming 
behind their spectacles, the furrowed forehead, the 
thrust-out jaw, and the way he had of wiggling about 
in his seat and gripping his hands over his knees. And 
I remember, most vividly of all, the coarse black hair 
that covered his wrists. It seemed to bristle under the 
badgering of the attorneys for the defense. And then 
one day he spoke to me. Some trival remark, some com- 
monplace of the day, as he paused for a moment at the 
reporter’s table. I don’t remember a word of what he 
said. But I do remember that when he had passed on 
I felt as if I had received the accolade. .. . 

That is what a few lines of type and a whiff of 
yellowed, musty paper can do. It can raise the ghosts 
of the dead years and whip you back to the wonderful 
mornings of youth, when there were gods still upon this 
earth and nothing under the sun was beyond the grasp 


of desire. 
IF 
By Rudyard Kipling 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools; 


‘If you can make one heap of all your winnings 

And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the-unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 

And which—is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 
—From “Rewards and Fairies.” 
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HE twenty-passenger auto stage 
) r swayed toward Calezuma at a rate 
undreamed of when four-horse stages had rounded 

the curves of the rough mountain roads in the fifties. 


The mind of man, too, in the person of Fortis Daven- 
port, perhaps moved more swiftly than the minds of 
those early passengers; yet it moved, probably, to the 
same intent. The thoughts of man had not in this case 
: been widened by the course of seventy suns. Fortis 
Davenport was wishing for the same thing for which 
they had wished. He wanted a drink. Their confidence 
that they would get a drink had depended upon the 
; nuggets in their pockets. His uncertainty as to whether 
he could secure a bracer—but that belongs to a yet un- 
written story. Davenport’s mind did not waver between 
, the possibility and the advisability of 
| getting a drink. With the single- 
| mindedness of genius he concerned 
, himself with only one question on 

the subject of refreshment. Could 
he supply himself with that which 
the mandate of the law denied him? 

Fortis Davenport, traveling sales- 

man for Rosewood and 

Company, furniture 

| dealers, was irritated with 

— puzzling over questions 

4 that might or might not be 
related to each other. 

Was the Lady of Heart’s 

Desire to be his? He had 
felt sure that she knew his 
feeling toward her and 
that she returned it. 
When he had gone to put 
his fate to the test, he had 
been told at the big house 
of Rufus Rosewood, silent 
partner of the firm, that 
the family was out of town 
—no word for him, though 
she knew he would call. 

The other question con- 

cerned this trip to the mountain town. 


























Was it a com- 
pliment to his ability to do difficult things—it had been 


He could 
Hang 


given that slant—or was it a side tracking? 
solve neither problem to his own satisfaction. 
it all, could he get a drink at Calezuma? 

“Hi, there!” The driver’s shout was the first inti- 
mation to Davenport of trouble on the winding, buckeye- 
bordered road. Around the turn without signal sped a 
Wild Indian motorcycle driven by a heavy man who 
glared helplessly at the auto stage and rode straight 
for it, crashing into its right wheel with a force that 
threw him to the ground. The driver flew to his injured 






By Laura Bell Everett 
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A Case of Something Strong 


wheels, the nimblest passengers, Daven- 
port among them, to the man’s assistance. 

From a roadster halted behind the stage came a 
doctor with a bag in his hands, a young clear-cut man 
who knelt beside the prostrate Italian and said after a 
brief examination, “He’s all right now,—knocked the 
wind out of him, that’s all.” The man verified the 
diagnosis by sitting up and then standing. Davenport 
was near enough to get a whiff that not only explained 
the cause of the accident, but also stimulated the hope 
of something to drink in Calezuma. The salesman shame- 
facedly confessed to himself that this was welcome in- 
formation, though it was too bad to smash a poor fellow’s 
wheel and delay the stage to bring the message. 


“I trust he isn’t hurt,” called the other occupant of 
the doctor’s car who had not been chary in his offers 
of help. Could he do anything? Davenport studied the 
older man with a salesman’s eye. A large, overstuffed 
Chesterfield, he seemed, as he sat smoking an im- 
ported cigar, his years and his size excusing his 
non-appearance on the field. 


Davenport recognized the 
physician as a customer of 
the house. He raised his hat 
as the doctor turned toward 
him, 

“Perhaps you remember 
me, Doctor Coffman. I sold 
you the furniture for your 
house.” The doctor held out 
his hand, “I remember you, 
Mr. Davenport. Won’t 
. \ you go on with us to 
Ss —— Calezuma? Your stage 
Se Swill be delayed a little. Just a 
«word with you first.” Circling 
around the stage Dr. Coffman ex- 
plained, “The old friend of my 
father’s who is with with me longs 
for old times, and I want to give the dear 
boy a little harmless pleasure on this two- 
day trip. I understand that Calezuma has the necessary 
setting for the sort of thing my friend enjoys. I can’t 
make it too public, you know, but a friend or two would 
give it the convivial touch. I trusted to finding some 
one to join us. Were you going on to Santa Pieta or 
planning to stay over night at Calezuma?” 


“He's going to have a drink 
with us. We've got every 
thing except the foot rail,” 
said the doctor. 


« 
7 


“I was going to stay over,” lied Davenport valiantly. 
“I’m out on a little business for the house, though I 
didn’t fancy the trip at all. Your invitation is jolly 
welcome.” 

Once on their way they were regaled with accounts 
of varied highballs. When the stout gentleman took up 
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the subject of mint juleps he shone, he scintillated; he 
seemed to the furniture salesman a filing case of infor- 
mation, and Davenport looked forward with pleasure to 
the evening. 

They stopped before a hotel built of stone cut from 
the surrounding hills and set in place in the late fifties. 
Its walls three feet in thickness would have defied as- 
sault had it been used for a fort. The thirsty eyes of 
the doctor’s guests gazed with yearning delight upon the 
handsome, old-fashioned walnut bar, its foot rail a 
tangible primrose path, its great plate-glass mirror ready 
to reflect all travelers along its now unfrequented way. 

The doctor’s conference with the landlord promised 
well for the evening, Davenport inferred, and he and the 
man of weight held their joyful anticipations in check by 
turning their attention to a prodigious dinner of roast 
pork and its accompaniments, with cigars afterward. 


HE evening saw them in undisputed possession of 
5 bar room. The doctor was their good genius. He 
arranged the glasses on the bar in what Davenport felt 
was a wonderful revival of pre-amendment days, even 
to the flat tray of cloves. The joy in the eyes of the 
corpulent man beggared description. What would it be 
with the appearance of the bottles, Davenport wondered. 


No bottles appeared, but to Davenport’s astonishment 
the doctor took from a traveling bag a miniature cider 
press. It was only large enough to crush two or three 
apples at a time. Instead of bringing out the expected 
apples, he produced from the bag a number of great shin- 
ing corms, as Davenport took them to be. They were al- 
ready freed of the outer skins, and the doctor cut them 
and passed the pieces into the mouth of the little press. 

“Not corms but true bulbs,” replied the doctor to 
Davenport’s question, and grasping the handle of the 
press he motioned the elderly. gentleman to catch the 
juice in a glass. This rite the old bacchanalian 
performed with all the concentration of attention that 
probably marked the early devotees of Bacchus. He 
drank thirstily with his eyes, every moment of the time 
that the pearl-tipped drops were falling, and when the 
glass was filled, he held it up to the light. 

“It needs no bush if it’s only good,” quoted the 
doctor. The old man drank as one groping in a dream. 
He was seeking thirstily to find some substitute for the 
draughts of vanished days, and he swallowed the con- 
tents of the glass as in a hypnotic trance. Then his 
face brightened. Like the thirsty mariner who bit his 
arm and sucked the blood in order to cry, “A sail!” he 
exclaimed, “Some KICK,” and genially glancing at his 
companions, was at once concerned for their arid state. 

Buttressed by the hope that this was only a pre- 
liminary, a health measure to make unlimited libations 
possible, Davenport had borne up under his intense dis- 
appointment at seeing only succulent bulbs where he 
hoped for familiar liquor. 

“My treat, gentlemen, my treat,” the doctor’s friend 
was saying in courteous tones. The doctor fed the little 
press, Davenport turned the handle, and when the three 
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glasses were filled, they drank together to the success of 
the evening.» The elderly judge of good liquor was right. 
There was some kick. “A toast, a toast,” he cried. 

“A toast, gentlemen,” responded the doctor genially, 
“a toast to this marvelous liquor which I am christen- 
ing Oppositica because while so wonderful a substitute 
for the long-stored juice of the apple and the grape, it 
reverses the time required for perfection and the condi- 
tions under which it may now be enjoyed. While grapes 
and apples grow in the sunlight, their juices must age 
underground in the cellar. This wonderful liquor is, as 
I suggested, a perfect opposite for while the bulb from 
which it is pressed grows underground, the liquor needs 
no aging and it may be enjoyed, even in such times as 
these, with the publicity with which wine, whiskey, and 
brandy were once consumed. 


“Pledge me, gentlemen, and let us drink to the day 
when Oppositica, made from the Beretta variety of this 
remarkable bulb, is found on every gentleman’s table,” 
and raising his glass he sang in a very good baritone. 

“Drink, boys, drink, you’ll never get a 
Better draught than choice Beretta.” 

They drank, the doctor earnestly with the light of a 
discoverer in his eyes, his friend hilariously, Davenport 
unenthusiastically, feeling as if he were having a dis- 
appointing dream, and longing to awake to the taste of 
real cocktails. 

They drank again and again, the Overstuffed’s glass 
held to the press each time till it was brimming full, the 
other two with a scant spoonful in the bottom. But the 
Overstuffed did not notice this, nor much of anything 
else. The past was all around him and delight. He 
glowed with kindly charity to all the world. He be- 
stowed a hundred dollar bill on an invisible serving 
man. He played an unseen violin, he talked reprovingly 
to an imaginary girl who made eyes at him on the street 
car. Later he held her in his arms and defied all the 
world to make invidious remarks about her. He danced. 
He drank again and again. It was not necessary even to 
simulate drinking with him now. A hundred men stood 
at the bar and he was setting up drinks for the crowd. 
He was in San Francisco, in St. Louis, in New York, in 
gay Paree with a swiftness attained only by the tele- 
graphic code. 

“Have another glass—as much as you like,” urged the 
doctor cordially. Davenport glanced at their fat friend 
who was now umpiring a fisticuff between Ty Cobb and 
Lloyd George. 

The doctor read the look aright and replied, “It won't 
affect you that way. That’s the beauty of it. Its effects 
upon him are psychological. It produces the physiologi- 
cal kick for which he longs. That results in the psycho- 
logical effects you see. There’s the beauty of it. It 
affects every one somewhat as his favorite grog affected 
him. Now I don’t imagine you ordinarily took more than 
you could carry. 

“No, Doctor, I didn’t.” 

“Then you can drink as much and as often as you 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A Page of Western Verse 





The Missions: Then and Now 


By Torrey Connor 


On tiled roof and adobe walls 

The glow of morning softly falls; 

And down green aisles of fragrant limes 
Sound echoes of the Mission chimes. 
Anon, the cloister-shadow yields 

Swart toilers of the fallow fields; 

The workshops hum; and to and fro 

The padres—patient teachers—go 
(Those pioneers, whose simple creed 
Was kindly thought and righteous deed), 
A peaceful scene: As monks at prayer 
The springtime blossoms everywhere 
Bend lowly heads; knee-deep in spring 
The cattle stand; a lark a-wing 

His matin-song pours to the sun. 

A day of faith and works begun. 


How changed the scene! In garden close 
(Here bloomed the lily and the rose). 
Stray creatures from the wayside browse; 
The shattered tiles gray swallows house. 
Behold the shrine o’ergrown with moss, 
A dust-stopt font, a toppled cross! 

An owl bides in the lichened wall 

Where black bats flit and lizards crawl. 
The rusted bells that called to pray 

The people of another day, 

Are dumb; in nave and corridor 

The padres’ feet are heard no more. 
These taught us how to live—and die, 
Who in the Campo Santo lie; 

To us an heritage they gave. 

’Tis ours to cherish, ours to save! 
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The Great Divide 


By Reginald C. Barker 


There’s a mountain chain that reaches 
From the home of the polar bear, 
To the far-off land of the Inca, 
Where the spotted jaguars play. 
And each of the winds of heaven 
Is graving a symbol there; 
Is graving a granite symbol 
For ever and yet a day! 


Upreared in majestic silence 
To the gates of Eternal Space 
Are the sentinel peaks, o’er-mantled 
Forever with glistening snow. 
The Queen of our Western heavens,— 
The type of our Western race, 
As stern as the icy waters, 
That deep in its gorges flow! 


When the cave-men roamed their beaches, 
In an age of thew and brawn, 
Those peaks were gray and hoary, 
Deep-scarred by the hands of Time. 
Those beaches now are canyons, 
Where the cougar screams at dawn, 
And mountain torrents murmur 
In a symphony sublime! 


A child of the Cosmic Forces, 
Reared in our Western land, 
Yet ever her white peaks beckon; 
Calling the young and bold; 
“Come to my waving forests, 
I wait with open hand; 
Promising all a welcome, 
Offering health and gold!” 


The City by the Sea 


(San Francisco) 
By Nina May 


Fair City builded by the Western Sea, 

Whose ships sail down to ports beneath the world, 
O’er waters blue as lapis-lazuli— 

In endless chain they sail, with flags unfurled. 


Rich wares and bales of priceless merchandise; 
Quaint casks and stuffs and lustrous gems and gold, 
Pile high her wharves on either side that rise— 
Add splendor to her fame and wealth untold. 





Grey as the mists uprise her granite spires, 


25 


Clean washed and bright her walls with cool salt spray, 


And wide and deep her hearths, and warm her fires, 
When sinks the sun out in the western way. 


The far romance of other days still clings 


As clings the rose—her rich estate in fee— 


Hers the charm that beauty ever brings, 
Fair City builded by the Western Sea. 
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The ‘Redwoods 


By Harry Noyes Pratt 


A silence deep, profound and vast 

Yet rhythmic; vibrant with the voice 
Of all the silent years which were; 

A silence as of seas which flow 

And ebb, and flow again, and break 
In quiet on a quiet shore. 

The shadows slumber here, their folds 
Of purple deep with age-old night; 
And drowsing breezes drift across 
And touch the ribbon bands of sun 
Which lift or fall, but ever hang 
Above the dusk as silken gold 

Upon the velvet of the night. 


The wrinkled columns of the trees 

Arise in conscious grandeur. Here 

The elder gods have built, here made 
Their temple. Here the gods have knelt 
In adoration of the One 

In those old days when first the earth 
Swirled free from out the mist, and turned 
Upon its new-made, star-laid track. 

These stately trees have known the gods. 
These aisles have rung with resonant voice 
Of chant and song, and censers borne 

By hands of neophytes have swung 
Beneath the wreathing incense here. 

The lights of sacrificial fires 

Have flared and burned; the drifting smoke 
Has wound across the transept, far 

By nave and choir to reach the dome 

Of lucid blue, resting outflung 

And feather-light upon the last 

Tall plume of green which decks the height 
Of these great columns. 





Here have they stood; 
This have they known; and through the long 
Continued silence of the years 
Since passed the gods, the mighty trees 
Have held aloof in majesty, 
Oblivious of the lesser gods 
Who come. In dignity they stood; 
Man lays his all-destructive hand 
Upon their beauty, bringing low 
The stately columns. Though they fall 
Crashing to earth, yet shall they hold 
Their noble exaltation still 
And lie as lordly dead upon 
The catafalque of age-deep mold, 
Oblivious of the pigmy, man. 
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Utah’s Zion National Park 


By Charles Griffin Plummer 


éé TAH—the Land of Blossoming 
Valleys!” —sends warmest 
greeting to all her sister commonwealths. 
Utah—the Land of Promise, the land where all 
promises are fulfilled, says, like Mare Antony, “Lend 
me your ears!” 


Utah—Queen of the Inter-Mountain Region—con- 
tentedly occupying a throne 85,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, for the moment becomes Merchant Extraordinary 
—Purveyor to their Discriminating Majesties, the 
People! 


Let her tell you of the pre-eminent grandeur and 
beauty of one of her possessions—one precious jewel 
from the glittering galaxy of first-water gems which set 
off so charmingly the radiantly beautiful diadem with 
which she is crowned. 


This illuminated vignette reposes tranquilly, illus- 
triously, within its God-made treasure-house —in the 
niche assigned to it by the discerning ones—the very 
fore-front of America’s scenic Hall of Fame. 

Undimmed by the supreme quality of its coroneted 
fellows—of impressive grandeur, mighty dignity and un- 
matched splendor—is Zion National Park! 


If you seek Utah by rail or 
motor car take any one of the 
highways leading into romance- 
enshrined Salt Lake City—sov- 
ereign capital of this vast terri- 
tory, and here you may prepare 
for your journey into southern 
Utah, home of Zion National 
Park. 


A ride of 260 miles over the 
Salt Lake Route will take you to 
Lund, Utah, from which the 
branch line now being built into 
Cedar City 35 miles farther on 
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Rugged Rock Embatilements 
Standing Nature’s Winter Guard. 


your way, will be completed by midsum- 
mer, 1923. Then comfortable Pullman 
transportation will carry you within 65 miles of your 
destination, Zion National Park. 


Rapid and easy automobile conveyance of the most 
modern type will land you at Wylie’s Camp in the park 
in less than three hours. 


If your visit be made by your own motor car it will 
be a run of 328 miles from Salt Lake City into the park. 


You will be glad to know that every mile of the way 
into this wonderland is over either paved or macadamized 
roads in good condition, which wind in and out of 
great arable valleys where nestle numerous ranch homes, 
and small and large towns and settlements inhabited 
by a prosperous and contented people. These winding 
highways cross high and low divides that separate rug- 
ged mountain-chains, traverse arid and semi-arid deserts 
and foothills, take you up and down deep narrow cafions 
of wondrous beauty and unimaginable ruggedness and 
of intensely interesting geology, until the plateau divide 
is crossed which separates the temperate portion of my 
possessions from “Dixie,” my semi-tropic paradise in the 
extreme south. 

The summit of this divide is 
the normal altitude of that por- 
tion of the vast, forested, moun- 
tain-peaked plateau composing 
southern and southeastern Utah. 
When you leave this summit, at a 
point south of Kanarraville and 
begin the descent of the Black 
Cafion, you traverse an elbowed 
dugway hewn out of the face of 
the eastern escarpment of that 
rare geologic unconformity 
known as the Hurricane Fault. 


Over all this Utah “Dixie” 
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country floats a persistent, diaphanous haze of excep- 
tional iridescence; yet a soft mauve prevails, painting 
all landscapes with its alluring shade, one which has 
that evasive quality spoken of by the Chinese as, “The 
color of distant Nature.” 


A prismatic witchery enthralls you! You are en- 


gulfed by it! 


Near the mouth of Black Cafion nestles Toquerville, a 
small hamlet in a setting of rich luxuriant greens, blues 
and purples, the colorings of teeming verdure, wherein 
are sequestered the homes of a prosperous and happy 
community. 


A few minutes farther and you climb by dugway to 
the eastern rim of the Hurricane Fault—and behold! you 
are in the valley of the Virgin River, which beckons 
you up-stream toward your goal, Zion National Park. 


Every side gorge and cafion leading into this erratic 
waterway appears to be flooded with a hazily-luminous, 
semi-tropical atmosphere, as though some mighty, aes- 
thetic color-mixer with his gigantic paint-pot were pour- 
ing from its huge brim the daintiest, most glamorous 
shades ever combined. 


From this point of vantage you 
may catch the first glimpse of the 
ramparts of Zion—25 miles up- 
stream. You will see the 
western rim etched against a 
brilliant sapphire sky in softened 
contour as though it were 
shouldering off the heavens—so 
close are they. And then when 
you have mounted a low divide 
farther along the dugway, both 
rims will suddenly break into 
view in startling bold, brilliant 
relief, as if seen through a rift in 
its smother of iridescent haze, 
and you behold— 


“The silent caravan that never passes by, 
The caravan whose camel backs are laden with the sky!” 


The one dominating feature in all this magnificent 
jiandscape—the one which causes the visitor to marvel at 
so striking a figure—is the gigantic West Temple. 


It is a surprisingly impressive sculpture of erosional 
ledge-remnant which has been left in place, defying 
the assaults of ages and ages of weather; a magnificent 
buttress stabilizing the southermost end of the western 
rim at whose feet frets the surging waters of the Virgin 
River, evidently saving from destruction the very Gates 
of Zion themselves. 


Stratum after stratum of red-brown Triassic sand- 
stone, piled one above the other in severe regularity, 
hewn by those master workmen, wind, water, frost and 
sunshine into all kinds of sculptural and architectural 
motifs, form this wonderful edifice, attaining the mag- 
nificent height of about 1800 feet above the floor of the 





Looking into and upon the abyss of the Grand Canyon 
while the sun peeps through a blinding snowstorm coming 
from the Buckskin Mountains. 


cafion. The majestic burden-bearing shoulders of this 
bulwark spread west and north for a distance of at 
least two miles, giving it a staunchness and a perman- 
ence of attachment to the great plateau itself, which war- 
rants its stability and isolation. 


Its eastern face is nearly perpendicular as though it 
might have been planned for an impregnable defense by 
the master builder himself. Higher up this face tiny 
shelving ledges reach back at intervals where erosion 
is most easily accomplished, and upon these grow in un- 
disturbed quietude, small clusters of pines, firs and 
spruces, giving to the great wall a picturesqueness that 
is seldom seen. The pile is then surmounted by an 
immense Jurassic cap of blood-red sandstone, immedi- 
ately underneath which lies a stratum of sugar-white 
sandstone producing a contrast of vivid, most striking 
beauty. The Jurassic top-stratum reminds you for all 
the world of a huge, monastic temple of charming de- 
sign and color, the possible abode of the children of the 
air,—the elves, goblins, pixies and fairies. In this man- 
ner is the summit placed forever in that small group of 
things much desired but wholly unattainable. 


Just across the Virgin River 
from the West Temple arises a 
great elongated cone of white 
sandstone crowning what is 
called the East Temple. This is 
another colossal structure of ex- 
quisite symmetry and delicate 
beauty around which the mysti- 
cal haziness of the region floats 
and flutters in unending ribbons 
and streamers of loveliness. 

You are now standing within 
the Gates of Zion. 

You are looking northward 
into the very portals of the 
sacred Mukuntuweap -— meaning 
“straight cafion” to the Utes, Pahutes, Navajos and other 
Indian tribes of the great southwest, who for untold 
centuries have gathered here to kindle their council 
fires as well as to worship the Great Spirit. Yet not 
one of these Indians ever spent a night within the 
hallowed chambers or between the moon-swept walls. 


A vast vestibule of erosion is open before you. From 
its floor to the very peak of every pinnacle, minaret, 
tower and richly sculptured sky-citadel surmounting it, 
all is enveloped in a opalescence of shimmering hues, 
from the deepest chocolate to fiery red, glittering white, 
mauve, magenta, soft browns, blues, purples, light 
greens, varying tints of softest orange—permeated at all 
hours by brilliant shafts and flashes of the richest sap- 
phire—then hastily breaking into shades of purest 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Mexico Welcomes San Francisco Envoys 


By E. O. McCormick 


by Californians on the recent 

trade excursion of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce to 
Mexico afforded proof of the fact that there is great 
opportunity for the exchange of commerce between the 
people of Mexico and the people of California. 


B » cat contacts established 


Entering Mexico at Laredo, we made the horseshoe 
route, stopping off at Monterey, Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico City, Guadalajara, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, 
Torreon and Chihuahua and re-entered the United States 
at Juarez. 

From the moment we set foot on Mexican soil to the 
last moment in the Mexican Republic, hospitality, atten- 
tion and kindness were lavished upon us. 

At every stop we were met by committees of dis- 
tinguished citizens and escorted by brass bands to ap- 
petizing feasts. Automobile drives acquainted us with 
the advantages of the various cities and frequently 
we assembled at the headquarters of the commercial 
bodies for serious discussion on mutual trade problems. 

Keenly alive to the advantage on both sides of ex- 
tending our trade relations, the members of our party 
and the Mexican representatives of business whom we 
met exchanged ideas and made suggestions for the pur- 
pose of cementing the ties of friendship and amity be- 
tween the peoples of these two great republics. 





HOME FROM MEXICO 


_ In this picture of the Chamber of Commerce Party, taken on their arrival in San Fran- 
cisco, beginning at left on top, are Chester H. Roweil, E. O. McCormick, Byron Mauzy, 
Judge William H. Langdon, Mrs. E. O. McCormick, Mrs. Lloyd H. Berendsen, D. B. 
Hill, George A. Mattern, Mrs. John G. Berendsen, L. P. Boyce, F. W. Turner. Lower 
row, John C. Berendsen, Frank Carroll, Jr., Frank Carroll, Sr., F. W. Turner, Jr., P. F. 


Thiebalt, 


Vice-President Southern Pacific Railroad, 
Chairman San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Trade Excursion to Mexico. 





Of course the really important 
event of the trip was the reception 
given by President Obregon at . 
Chapultepec Palace to our party at 
which time in response to my message as chairman of 
the excursion, President Obregon set forth in distinct 
and unequivocal terms the friendly attitude of the Mexi- 
can people to American citizens and his desire to have 
those ties of friendship strengthened in every way. 

We have been very favorably impressed with Mexico 
and we feel sure that this excursion impressed the 
Mexican people most favorably. 

We heralded our purpose of entering Mexico with a 
message of fellowship. In this spirit we were received. 
Our message was to this effect. 

“We, Americans, citizens of the United States, are to 
visit you, Americans, citizens of our sister Republic of 
Mexico. 

We are closely bound by traditions to your wonderful 
country which possesses a civilization perhaps ante- 
dating that of the Pharaohs of Egypt. In natural re- 
sources Mexico ranks as one of the greatest countries. 
It is aptly termed ‘The Paradise of the World.’ 

As representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, as 
representatives of the city of San Francisco, as rep- 
resentatives of California, and as citizens of the United 
States, we are coming with open minds and with open 
hearts to learn and act upon any informa- 
tion you would like the world to have. 

We are to visit you to get better ac- 
quainted personally, and as merchants to 
become more familiar with your methods 
so that those desiring to buy of Mexico’s 
products or dispose of California com- 
modities, may have better opportunity to 
do business, greatly increasing the com- 
merce between Mexico and the United 
States, particularly California. 

Further, we trust we may plant seeds 
of good will, to the end that friendship 
and amity may always exist between the 
two republics. We cherish the hope that 
the visit of this little group of California 
merchants will redound to the glory and 
benefit not only of San Francisco, but of 
the entire state of California, and to the 
advantage of Mexico.” 

President Obregon telegraphed us at 
Nuevo Laredo assuring the Chamber of 
Commerce delegation, numbering one 
hundred executives of large business en- 
terprises, that we were most cordially 
welcome. This telegraphic advice was de- 
livered at the border by a consular rep- 
























































resentative and 
from that time 
until we again 
reached the 
border at Juarez 
there was nothing 
too good for our 
delegation. 

Referring again 
to the message we 
conveyed at the 
Chapultepee 
Palace luncheon 
given by President 
Obregon. As 
chairman, I said: 

“This delegation 
is one of average 
Americans, and as 
such, representa- 
tative of the prevailing thought of the people of the 
United States. The government of Mexico may be as- 
sured that there is nothing in the spirit or designs of 
our people toward Mexico that has any program of ag- 
gression or which in closer relation, would in the slight- 
est degree injure the prestige or the dignity or the 
integrity of the Mexican people. 

The United States’ business life is genuinely anxious 
that Mexico shall develop under your leadership a great 
republic the equal of any. 

Every member of this delegation feels that any move- 
ment which will remove in the slightest 
degree, animosity or jealousy on either 
side will be a contribution to the main- 
tenance of the present civilization of the 
world. 

We recognize in the present wise and 
strong administration of Mexico, the best 
guarantee for the realization of closer 
trade relations—mutual respect and 
safety of business conduct. 





CHAIRMAN OF EXCURSION 


E. O. McCormick, Vice-President of 
Southern Pacific Company at left; Judge 
William H. Langdon and Master F. W. 


Turner. 


Our present day civilization is based 
upon the extension of peaceful commerce 
and we believe that Mexico is on the high 
road to such stability. 

We are here to appeal to you, President 
Obregon, to consider a careful analysis 
of conditions as to exchange of commodi- 
ties. Real friendship can be established 
on the basis of the friendly exchange of 
goods. If California and Mexico deter- 
mine what goods can be sent back and 
forth with profit to both, a real cultiva- 
tion of friendship will result. 

Certain individuals may have thought 
of exploitation and not of development. 
It is to the interest of both countries 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SOUTH AMERICAN ENVOYS 


Taken aboard the S. S. President Hayes on its arrival home from a most successful 
trade excursion promoted by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. Beginning at the 
left of top row, Karl Wolbach, William F. Bowers, William Fisher, Edwin W. Joy, Philip 
S. Teller, Chairmen of the Commission; John E. Beban. Lower row, L. R. Cofer, Robert 
Cabrera, C. B. Lastreto. 
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to recognize that this entire continent is an economic 
unit—therefore every effort should be made along the 
line of a spirit of development. 

We hope for an exact tariff which will promote ex- 
change of commodities. In some cases, it might be a 
larger tariff, and in many a reduction, and the proper 
determination of this matter has a distinct bearing on 
a closer friendly relation and the exchange of larger 
volumes of business. Unfortunately, the tariff arrange- 
ments of nations have been largely subject to political 
influence. It is our business to find a more intelligent 
and scientific method and we are prepared to advocate 
such as the policy of the United States Chambers of 
Commerce with particular reference to Mexico. 

With each of us equal to our opportunities, faithful 
to our stewardship, ever watchful of the liberties of our 
people, and well equipped to attend the people’s needs, 
the Republic of Mexico and the United States of 
America may go before the world as splendid examples 
of a glorious period.” 

To this expression dealing with friendship and the 
exchange of commerce, President Obregon responded as 
follows: 

“This hospitable and fertile land accords a hearty 
welcome to all travelers who, like yourselves, are ac- 
tuated by such noble motives, wherefore you offer your 
cooperation and ask ours in return, in order to combine 
the energy contained in both of these elements and seek, 
through a simultaneous and harmonious endeavor, a 
mutual good. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Telepathy 


monitions of danger reminds me of 

a letter I found in Jack’s trunk the other day. I 
am Mrs. Jack now and that accounts for my having the 
letter—besides I wrote it myself. Here is it, and if it 
interests you to hear the sequel it will not take long 
in the telling: 


S nition of warnings and pre- 


“Murphy's Ferry, June 26, 18—. 
Dear Jack:— 

The letter I posted at Milltown had everything in it except 
the one thing I want to tell. But as I sit here beside this 
rushing, tumbling river and know that when we have crossed 
the Ferry, days may elapse before I have a chance to get a 
letter to you, I am terrified. Foolish or not foolish I am going 
to tell you all about it. 


I am afraid to go on with our trip! Ignore it and resist 
it as I have tried to do, I cannot rid myself of the feeling that 
something dreadful awaits us at the end of our journey. 


You asked me why I shivered so the evening before we left 
when we were sitting in the bay window in the moonlight. I 
felt it then—this fear. It closed round me like a chilly mist. 
And before me flashed a picture of those dreadful Richardson 
murders in the South that I had never even thought of since 
reading about them. I could see the mother and daughters 
as they lay murdered on the lawn. It was dreadful. But when 
you took my hands in yours the fear and the vision vanished. 
You said I was keeping something from you. I was, dearest, 
and this was it. 


But how could I tell you? We had just been speaking of 
Uncle John—and his connection with the settling of papa’s 
estate years ago and how he had expressed himself satisfied 
since he had no legal claim. And how good 6f him and Aunt 
Mary to want us to come for the summer to their beautiful 
home in the high Sierras particularly since mama needed the 
change so much. To have mentioned my feelings at that time 
would have been absurd—and would have cast a damper over 
our pleasure by the very association. 


Mama and Ruth are enjoying it all so much—I feel guilty 
to have even told you. But I'll never keep anything from you 
again if it’s only to hear you tell me I’m your absurd and foolish 
girl. 

The driver is calling—has been calling—and I’m afraid he'll 
be swearing next. 

Your loving, 


Helen.” 


T may be worth while to state right here that the Hon. 

John Harcourt, Assemblyman, and lawyer of prom- 
inence in San Francisco, caught up his hat when he 
read this letter nearly a week later, looked at his watch, 
tore out of his office in a most undignified way, and 
succeeded in catching the 3:30 boat which connected 
with the Stockton local. 


Fortune favored him—and us, for we stepped down 
from the stage at Copper Camp that he was waiting to 
take to Kankee Hill. Words can not express the relief 
and joy of that meeting. But I am anticipating my 
story. 


One other letter, which he did not-receive until he 
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By Stella G. Trask 





Or -- What? 


returned to San Francisco, I will give 
here, as it explains some of the events 


following the posting of the letter at Murphy’s Ferry. 
“Whiskey Gulch, June 26, 18—. 
Dear Jack:— 

The mystery is cleared at last and all that warning 
amounted to after all was a real scare when one of the 
“wheelers” slipped and fell as we were going down grade on 
the other side of the mountain. It was terrifying enough while 
it lasted—the struggling horse almost under the stage, the 
others rearing and plunging, and all on a narrow road on the 
edge of a precipice. But we are safe and sound at Whiskey 
Gulch, weher we change horses again. It is eleven o'clock and 
the wayside inn is one blaze of light. Away stretches the 
road we are to take, bright in the moonlight till it disappears 
in the darkness of the forest beyond. We are to be the only 
passengers from here to the cross-roads, where we meet the 
stage for Yankee Hill—we and the guard—for from the Ferry 
we have been traveling with an armed guard, who sits with 
the driver with his gun across his knee. 

All aboard is called. 

Lovingly, 
Helen.” 


T was past midnight when we met the stage for Yankee 

Hill. The moon was high in the heavens, for which 

we were devoutly thankful, since for the second time we 
were to be the only passengers. 

A half hour’s ride, past great white boulders which 
stood out weirdly in the moonlight—mute sentinels of 
the Past when the mountain side was torn away in a 
frantic search for gold. On past cabins, where the dogs 
barked monotonously, until at last we entered the un- 
lighted streets of the town and drove up to the Inn, 
where we were to stay over night. 

The next day we resumed our journey and noonday 
found us at Uncle John’s. The dear old farm house, 
with its wide verandas and low windows opening upon 
them with their green blinds, and all under overhang- 
ing trees seemed a perfect haven of rest as it came into 
view. Uncle John and Aunt Mary were waiting on the 
porch and left no doubt in our minds as to the pleasure 
our visit brought them. 

Dinner was waiting for us. Piles of tender green 
corn and wild strawberries, the first of the season, with 
thick rich cream, looked inviting. We were enjoying it 
all when the outer door opened and the hired man 
entered and approached the table. He was a great hulk- 
ing red-faced fellow, with a bushy beard and pale blue 
furtive eyes. 

Aunt Mary introduced him as “Josef,” and afterward 
told us he was an educated Hungarian who had been with 
them for many years and seldom left the place. 

He took his seat. As far as I was concerned con- 
versation lagged, for never had I felt such a sense of 
repulsion as I experienced at sight of him. It may have 
been his uncouth appearance or the sight of his hairy 
arms and chest, but I found myself wondering if we 
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would have to see him at every meal. 

Ruth and Uncle and all the rest kept 
up a lively conversation. He ate in 
sullen silence, when he was not staring 
at me. When he had finished he abrupt- 
ly left the table. Aunt Mary explained 
that they treated him as one of the 
family because he-was so devoted to 
Uncle John’s interests. 


She said, moreover, that he was almost 
a fanatic on the subject of spiritualism 
—which increased my dislike for him, as 
I detest the very name. She said he 
claimed to have visions, and she related 
an amusing incident of the summer pre- 
vious when a young lady was visiting 
them. He fell desperately in love with 
her, and declared he had a vision of her 
in a beautiful palace as the princess and 
he the prince. He told them it was a 
sign that he was to marry her, much to 
the young lady’s annoyance but greatly 
to the amusement of everybody else. 

“Well, it would be interesting to know 
what vision he has of me,” I said to 
myself, “that occasioned the baleful 
gleam in his eyes as he left the table.” 


I tried to dismiss the thought of him 
in the few days which followed. It was 
not an easy matter as I seemed to meet 
him everywhere. 

If I went to the well to get a drink, 
he would appear at my side, and where 
he came from I never could tell. Such 
a delightful old well, too!—with a stone 
curbing and iron-bound buckets. I loved 
to draw the water from it myself just 
to hear the splash and the creaking of 
the wheel as I drew it up. And then the 
water!—cool and sparkling in the drip- 
ping bucket. 


One day I was about to take a drink, 
when something made me ‘turn and I 
looked into the hot red face of Josef. 
I jumped and dropped the dipper. He 
muttered something about coming to 
draw the water for me, and without wait- 
ing for my reply, shambled off down the 
hill. It took me a few minutes to recover 
my equanimity, and, in spite of myself, 
the circumstance recalled to my mind the 
first real tragedy I ever heard of as a 
child, when the wife of a_ well-to-do 
rancher was found at the bottom of a 
well, supposed to have been thrown there 
by a tramp, though no one ever knew. 
The remembrance of this tragedy fright- 
ened me, and I avoided the well, drink- 
ing the water brought into the house. 


If I went into the storeroom to get 
some fruit, he would appear at the door. 
If I went down to the cherry trees, he 
showed up there. If I sat on the veranda, 
I was sure to see him lying in the grass. 

Not at any time can I remember that 
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he ever said a word to me except to 
mumble some excuse. 

I was annoyed with myself for noticing 
it. I could not bring myself to call 
Ruth’s or Mama’s attention to it. Some- 
how we did not seem to see so much of 
each other. Mama was with Aunt Mary 
a great deal, Ruth was riding with Uncle 
John ever day, and I was getting thor- 
oughly rested before unpacking my 
sketching traps. 


HEY never were unpacked; Sunday 
"i ceheee nearly a week after our 
arrival, we were all sitting on the ver- 
anda, Uncle in his easy chair, Ruth in the 
hammock, Mama and Aunt Mary in com- 
fortable rockers, and I on the steps. 


Somehow the talk drifted on to the 
settling up of Papa’s estate. There had 
been some business and some disappoint- 
ment on Uncle’s part in relation to 
money. He seemed averse to talking 
about it and I fancied he felt somewhat 
resentful, but whether toward Papa or 
the lawyers or us I could not tell, for 
just then all further conversation was 
interrupted by the arival of Cousin Maud 
and her husband, who drove up to the 
gate. I managed to say hurriedly as I 
started to meet them, “I want to under- 
stand all about it, Uncle.” 

He answered, “That’s all right, little 
girl, it doesn’t concern you and was set- 
tled a long time ago.” With that I 
hurried down the steps, and as I did so 
I caught sight of Josef lying on his face 
in the grass. He raised his head and 
looked at me with eyes that blazed like 
fire. If ever murderous hatred gleamed 
from human eyes, I saw it then! I re- 
coiled as if I had seen a snake, and 
trembled from head to foot. 

When I returned with Maud and AIl- 
fred, Josef was gone. A pleasant even- 
ing soon dispelled the terrified feeling. 

Late that same night, when everybody 
had retired and Mama was asleep in the 
room adjoining cur, Ruth and I sat in 
our room talking. We were both puzzled 
and were wondering why Uncle John 
should have expected anything from the 
estate, when suddenly Ruth caught me 
by the arm and with white lips 
whispered, “Helen, what is that odor 
coming in at the window?” The window 
was wide open, but the green blinds were 
closed, and we sat exactly opposite it. I 
answered calmly, though my heart stood 
still. “Why, that is mint, Ruth, isn’t it?” 
She gripped my arm tighter and 
whispered, “Yes! and it only grows in 
front of Josef’s house!” 

We looked into each other’s eyes and 
I knew that what I had noticed she had 
seen also, and what I feared she feared. 
With our arms around each other we 
gazed at the window unable to stir or 
speak. The odor ‘grew fainter, and, re- 
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covering, I drew her through the door 
into the darkness of Mama’s room. [Ig 
hurried whispers we talked with no hesgi- 
tation now. From the first day Ruth had 
been uneasy but feared to worry me, 
Like a flash the meaning of it all now 
came to us both. We were in the power 


of an insane fanatic, who, no doubt,; 


guided by a “vision” and with a mis- 


guided sense of devotion to Uncle John, | 


meant to remove the only obstacle which 
he thought stood between Uncle and 
riches. 

Should we wake Mama? 
I, “she shall have a chance to fight for 
her life, at least!” We did so, and 
Mama was not surprised at what we told 
her. For a few moments I was frantic. 
I wanted to call Uncle and Aunt, and 
even had some wild idea of urging them 
both to flee with us to the town. But 
Mama’s common sense was better than 
all. “We must leave in the morning,” 
she said, with emphasis. And then added 
that there was little chance he would 
attempt anything further that night. To 
tell Uncle was out of the question, for 
he would not believe it and we would 
lose our chance to get away. We might 
watch till morning, and by saying she 
had, been sick in the night have an os- 
tensible reason for going—for go we 
must! 

We persuaded Mama to go to sleep 
while we watched. When we _ were 
calmer and had decided on our course 
we quietly placed everything in our 
trunks, and with our lamp turned low we 
sat and waited. Shall I ever forget that 
night! 

Once more through the open window 
drifted the strong odor of mint. I could 
feel those gleaming red eyes peeering 
in through the blinds, though I dared 
not look. Finally I could stand it no 
longer and I exclaimed, “Ruth, I must 
know where it comes from!” and before 
she could lift a detaining hand I rushed 
to the window and threw open the blinds. 
The fastenings yielded slowly to my 
trembling hands. I heard a ring of 
metal and a muffled tread. The blinds 
flew open in time to see a creeping 
figure vanish in the grass. 

A glint of steel beneath the window 
caught my eye, and I reached down and 
picked up a glittering dagger of quaint 
and curious workmanship. I have it now 
in my studio, though Jack would rather 
I kept it out of sight. 

All night we sat at the open window 
watching, and not till 


could call our lives our own. 

We left that day. Uncle John had 
never forgiven us for our 
departure. 





“Yes,” said 


the east was — 
streaked with light did we feel that we © 


abrupt — 
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“BOB” BURDETTE’S LIFE 


His Message of Comradeship as 
given to the world that loved him. 


By Clara Baker Burdette 


HE late Robert J. Burdette of Pasa- 

dena was more than a humorist, orator 
and preacher; every day of his life was 
full of poetry and philosophy, and his 
wife, Clara B. Burdette, who has written 
a book of very unusual charm in her 
“Robert J. Burdette, His Message,” has 
quoted: “A 
Merry Heart 
Doeth Good like 
a Medicine.” 

A Californian 
reviewer — who 
knows the large 
place filled in the 
social, literary, 
religious life, not 
only of Southern 
California, but in 
thousands of 
other places — 
reading these 
pages, so full of 
bits from addresses, sermons, and news- 
paper articles, and, more than all else, 
hundreds of extracts from letters, feels 
everywhere the personal charm of the 
man, and wishes that more were like 
him. 

It is one of the books that will bring 
rest and help te many a tired or troubled 
soul. But now we must take it up more 
definitely, giving the reader its interest- 
ing history. Some time since, we re- 
ceived from the John C. Winston Co. of 
Philadelphia, a large and handsome book 
of 460 pages, royal octavo size, and 
superbly illustrated. It was written by 
Mrs. Clara B. Burdette, and was printed 
by the Clara Vesta Press of Pasadena. 
It is largely compiled from the writings 
of this famous humorist, newspaper man, 
public speaker, and clergyman, who was 
born in Greensboro, Pennsylvania, in July 
1844, and passed away in November 1914, 
leaving behind him hosts of friends, ad- 
mirers and fellow-workers all around the 
world. 

The book is full of inspiration for every 
young person, every newspaperman, 
every preacher and educator, all of 
whom, after reading it, will feel that they 
have known cheerful “Bob” Burdette as 
if he were a loyal comrade in life’s bat- 
tles. It is not a book to skip paragraph 
or chapter, though the portions dealing 
with Dr. Burdette’s years in California 
are especially interesting. But the 
earlier chapters, such as “Ancestry and 
Boyhocd,” “Army Experience,” “News- 
paper Career,” are just as important as 
anything else in the volume, and the ac- 





“Bob” Burdette 





counts given of his father, his mother, 
and his childhood are full of charm. One 
of Burdette’s own allusions to his child- 
hood tells us: “I never, positively never, 
did anything I was ashamed of while I 
remained in my native state. I never 
swore; I never lied; I never stole any- 
thing; I never went to a circus; I never 
ran away from Sunday School; I didn’t 
go out at night; I didn’t play billiards 
nor go to horse races. Good boy that I 
was, I stayed at home and entertained 
the family. No man, I ween, ever lived 
a purer life than I did while I lived in 
Pennsylvania.” 

The reader must be told that the boy 
was but two years old when his parents 
moved from Pennsylvania to Ohio. 
Somewhere else 
he calls himself 
“a woodsy boy,” 
and adds that he 
worshipped the 
woods before he 
knew what “tree- 
worship” was. 
When he was but 
eighteen, he en- 
listed with the 
Illinois regiment 
that went from 
Peoria (August 
al = 1862). Burdette’s 

Bob” Burdette reminiscences of 
General Grant, and his comments upon 
the waste and wickedness, but sometimes 
the necessity of war, show clearly what 
he would have said, had he lived until 
now, of the world’s present-day prob- 
lems. Here are a few of his sayings: 
“There is a saying that ‘All's fair in war.’ 
But: the truth is, nothing is fair in war. 
The winner has to pay for his winnings 
about as much as the loser pays for his 
losses. And the trouble is, neither one 
can pay spot cash, and have the trans- 
action over and done with.... Years 
after the battle, a journey carried me 
back to the field that was ploughed into 
blood-sodden furrows by the iron shares 
of war’s fierce husbandry. ... The sun 
was going down and all the west was 
ruby and amethyst set in a clasp of gold. 
A red bird was singing a vesper song 
that throbbed with love-notes. In the 
door of the cottage, garlanded with vines, 
@ woman was lifting her happy, laughing 
face to the lips of a man who, with his 
coat flung over his arm, had just come 
in from afield...... The hand of the 
conqueror and the hand of the van- 
quished fit into each other in the perfect 
clasp of friendship. The flag that waved 
in triumph and the flag that went down 
in defeat cross their silken folds in grace- 
ful emblem of restored brotherhood. The 
gleaming ploughshare turns the brown 
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furrow over the crumbling guns that 
ploughed the field of life with death. 
God’s hand had smoothed away slope 
and parapet of the Fort that was won for 
an hour and lost forever.” 

It was while on the Burlington Hawk- 
eye that national fame was won by Bur- 
dette, the master of pathos and humor, 
and was in Keokuk, Iowa, that his first 
lecture, “The Rise and Fall of the Mus- 
tache,” was first delivered—to be re- 
peated some five thousand times. He 
called it “a great, big, long, wide, large 
lecture.” 

It was in 1885 that he became pastor 
of a Baptist Church in the state of New 
York. In March 1898, he accepted a call 
as supply for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pasadena. In 1903, he took 
up his pastorate of the Temple Baptist 
Church of Los Angeles. Of this Mrs. 
Burdette tells us that “the church which 
we builded together” became the most 
precious thing in his life, save his loved 
ones, and the last to fade from memory 
as life itself was waning. . . He preached 
the living word. He vitalized and made 
modern old truths. He radiated sun- 
shine, and men followed the light. He 
was the inspiration for Temple Baptist 
Church; he was the inspiration of Temple 
Baptist Church.” 

This church, organized with 285 char- 
ter members “grew under his pastorate 
to be 1069 strong, with a congregation of 
three thousand people twice every Sun- 
day.” The pages of this book with their 
countless glimpses of everyday people’s 
problems, are full of evidence that no 
other minister in the entire history of 
California, since the days of Thomas 
Starr King, has been more influential 
than was Robert J. Burdette in Los An- 
geles. No one loved children more, nor 
more clearly understood the deeper 
spiritual values of human lives. 

Mrs. Burdette gives us this, from a 
letter written to her in 1911 by Walt 
Mason: “I hope your husband's health 
is better than it was a while ago. I 
can’t tell you how much affection I have 
for him, although I have never seen him. 
He was the idol of my boyhood. I had 
a pretty hard time of it then, working 
in a woolen mill in a dreary Scotch 
village in Canada, and my happiest hours 
were spent when the weekly paper came, 
It always contained some funny stories 
from the Burlington Hawkeye, and I used 
to read them and double up with glee, 
and set the house afire, and scalp the cat. 
... Iam glad that Bob went into the 
ministry, and I hope he says funny things 
in church. I can see no reason why re- 
ligion should be the funereal thing so 
many preachers make it.” 

John 8. McGroarty, author of “The 
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Mission Play,” wrote a poem to his mem- 
ory, one stanza of which we give: 


“Some will say good-night to him, 
And some will say farewell, 
Hearts will ache and eyes be dim 
With grief too deep to tell. 
But some will say good-morrow-—— 
They who long before him trod 
The valleys dark with sorrow, 
Te the happy hills of God.” 


The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that this book is a perfect mine of 
reminiscences of thousands of worth- 
while people, whom this busy and cheer- 
ful man knew. When a new edition is 
called for, it ought to have a full index 
of all persons spoken of in its pages— 
such an index as the publisher of Dr. 
David Starr Jordan’s “Days of a Man” 
gave to that very attractive book. 

Charles H. Shinn. 


PAGAN LOVE 

By John Murray Gibbon, author of The 
Conquering Hero, Drums Afar, Hearts 
and Faces, etc. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Pages, 310. $2.00. 

This popular author, who is nothing if 
not versatile, has given here one of the 
the most unusual books ever offered 
the public. From beginning to end, he 
keeps the reader guessing. The setting 
of the story divides 
itself between both 
sides of the Atlan- 
tic, and relates to 
» the present day. As 
the story proceeds, 
one cannot but ad- 
mire the admixture 
of romance, imagina- 
tion, mystery and 
business understand- 
ing that enters into 
the story. The au- 
_ thor carries one 
"along so that the 
;reader is sure that 
what he sees on a 
given page reflects 
the answer to what he will find on the 
next, when lo! he reaches the next page, 
only to find he is as far from the solution 
as ever. The story is admirably thought 
out and powerfully written, and the at- 
tention is held to the last chapter. 
Throughout the book there are touches 
of humor and quaint philosophy that 
flash out. The book will prove popular, 
as were the forerunners by the same au- 
thor, who is a skillful story teller and 4 
careful analyst of character. R. D. H. 











John Murray Gibbon 


i appearance of a new book of short 
articles and stories written by the late 
Oliver Schreiner, and found by her hus- 
band, is an event in literature. It is 
published by Stokes under the title of 
“Stories, Dreams and Allegories.” Her 
“Thoughts on South Africa” will form 
another volume, 

It is time to revive our memories of 
this writer who was the daughter of an 
intensely earnest Lutheran missionary 
sent to Basutoland, South Africa. She 
was born there in 1862, and became an 
ardent partisan of the Boer cause as 
against the ever-advancing English. In 
1862 this young girl visited England with 
the Mss. of her “Story of an African 
Faun,” which George Meredith read and 
for which he secured a publisher. It 
appeared as by “Ralph Irons,” and at 
once became famous. In 1894, she mar- 


ried Mr. S. C. Cronwright of Cape Town, 
(Continued on page 38) 
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the Library Plant 


By Milton J. Ferguson, 
Librarian, California State Library 


UR readers should be interested in the great meeting of librarians of California 


to be held in Yosemite beginning June 6. 


The county librarians will, at this 


session, discuss matters pertaining to the development of the library system; circula- 
tion of books; plans for developing good literary taste and like important matters, 
We hope to give our readers the benefit of their discussions in the July number 


of the Overland. 


California stands out as the first state in the union in many ways. 
consent she leads in the matter of library organization. 
developed system of state and municipal libraries. 
Here in California the majority of the fifty-eight counties have a well 


unique. 


developed county library all directed from the central plant. at Sacramento. 


By common 
Many states have a well 
The county library idea is 


The 


branches of these county libraries are to be found not merely in the towns and 
villages easily reached by an excellent transportation system. The traveler will 


be subjected to many surprises. 


He will find branch libraries in the mountain 


canyons; on the edge of the desert and in the mining camps where no special 
building is available a garage, country store or mill office may house the books 
that on being sent from the central library are made available to the readers in 
the most distant and remote parts of the state. 

Here we have exemplified the idea that if the mountain won’t come to Moham- 


med, Mohammed will go to the mountain. 


It is the duty of the state to see that the best books are made available to 


every one of her citizens and future citizens. 


pertinent at this time.—Ed. 


R. LUTHER BURBANK, a Californian 
M by choice, has set an example which 
ought to be an inspiration to every 
earnest worker whatever his calling. Not 
only has he benefited the world in mak- 
ing a greater and finer production of food 
easier, but he has also contributed to its 
beautification in charming nature to a 
fuller floral expression. His potatoes, his 
plums and his berries make the ranch 
more profitable and tickle the palate of 
man with their finer flavor; his Shasta 
daisies form a border which enheartens 
even the tired business man motoring 
down the speedway of life. And further, 
Mr. Burbank had the good judgment to 
forsake the frugal land of his birth and 
to become a part of California, nature’s 
last work in mundane perfection. 

Is it unreasonable, then, seeing what 
wonders California has wrought in most 
departments of endeavor, to expect her 
to stimulate the ancient library plant to 
a finer growth, a more fragrant flower- 
ing and a more luscious fruitage? Per- 
haps it may not be necessary to describe 
this shrub which is of very early origin, 
which has, in a few instances and. in 
certain favored spots, been made to de- 
velop wonderfully but which unfortunate- 
ly has generally grown very slowly and 
often been blighted in the early summer 
of its maturity; and the fruit thereof 
instead of having a flavor of exquisite 
delicacy has often been corky and flat. 
In the sheltered garden of an intellectual 
oligarchy, the plant might become a tree 
beneath whose wide spread branches the 
chosen few could find life a paradise in- 
deed; as the dependence of the people 
of a great democracy it has not always 
fully justified the rich earth from which 
it springs, fertilized as it has been by 
the genius and intelligence of all ages. 

The library is without doubt capable 
of far greater results than even its most 
sanguine advocates have dreamed for it. 
Several things are required to secure suc- 
cess; the right personnel properly trained 
and experienced, sufficient capital, a 
workable plan. It can scarcely be said 
that the library has had the advantage 
of all of these elements, except in 
isolated cases, mainly, of course, in some 
of the larger cities. The time was when 
every family killed and cured its own 
meat; packing houses, business organiza- 





Mr. Ferguson’s article is particularly 


tion, have made that method obsolete. 
Libraries alone of the greater popular 
institutions have continued to function 
on such an out-of-date plan. 


But this California idea, you say; has 
it been able to accomplish with the li- 
brary what Mr. Burbank has done with 
the daisy or the potato? I think it has; 
and I propose to give you the bare bones 
of the system. If we begin at the top, 
we find a state library into which have 
been poured all the powers, duties and 
functions too commonly divided among 
several boards, commissions, and _ insti- 
tutions, despite the fact that it is not 
feasible to segregate the work into 
several divisions, each independent and 
separate. A commission that is not 
backed by a large collection of books is 
wasting time and effort; a large state 
book collection without the powers 
sought to be extended by a commission 
is a buried talent. So the California 
State Library is enabled to give advice 
or professional assistance and it also 
has the book resources to enable it to 
meet all legitimate requirements. But 
in whatever it undertakes this institution’ 
is in no sense a rival of local libraries. 
Its assistance is supplementary to the 
local library and it serves the individual 
direct only when no local distributing 
medium exists. 

Nor is the poor boy or girl, the strug- 
gling student, the mechanic or the pro- 
fessional man or woman asked to pay for 
this service, even to the postage for 
book carriage. It is all taken care of by 
public tax; thus making books educa- 
tionally and recreationally as nearly free 
as is possible among a self-respecting, 
independent people. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that 
the public library in California has be- 
come a sort of older sister Cinderella 
to the younger county library system; for 
such is far from being the case. We 
have merely recognized a fact which 
ought to be self-evident: adequate fi- 
nancial support is an essential, a pre- 
requisite in any public undertaking. A 
large city can have its library without 
suffering a grievous burden; small towns 
and country districts find the county unit 
necessary if they are to have worthwhile 
service at reasonable cost. 
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Sandy Beach and Rugged Shores of California 





























MEXICO WELCOMES 
SAN FRANCISCO ENVOYS 


(Continued from page 30) 


You have well said that an ably pre- 
pared tariff system would constitute the 
chief factor in promoting our commercial 
intercourse. Now, in this connection, the 
Government of Mexico is only too willing 
to revise all of its schedules with a view 
to correcting all errors they may con- 
tain, just as soon as it should know that 
a reciprocal action would be taken on 
behalf of Mexican products. 

You will here find all facilities and 
protection required by capital which may 
come here in the hands of men who pos- 
sess a clear knowledge of the import of 
the principles of commercial morals and 
justice. You will here find thousands of 
intelligent and assiduous working men, 
who are desirous of proffering their 
brawn and brain to all these enterprises 
whose directors profess to have a sense 
of confraternity and know how to accord 
them such humanitarian treatment as is 
their due as fellow-beings. 

We know just as well as you do, that 
there does not exist among the American 
people any prejudice against our people 
and our Government, while on the other 
hand, there does exist a most wholesome 
current or harmony between both states; 
to such good feeling are due the sincere 
tokens of friendship given in our country 
to the sons of your great republic.. 

Return to your homes with Godspeed 
and I pray you advise your brethren 
that the people and Government of 
Mexico are not informed of a single pur- 
pose which is not inspired by the most 
noble sentiments. That the gruesome 
legends spread broadcast about it are 


merely the maneuvers of selfish interests - 


and, furthermore, that they have been 
paid for by the gold which our detrac- 
tors themselves have derived from our 
soil.” 

Such was the message our delegation 
heard delivered by President Obregon. 

Judge William H. Langdon, vice chair- 
man of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce party sounded the sentiment 
of the Californians when he said to 
President Obregon: 

“We came into this land of romance 
and enchantment with open eyes and 
open ears, with open minds and open 
hearts and already you have won us. We 
shall go forth from here proclaiming that 
your world-famed hospitality is real, that 
Mexico is in truth and in fact the un- 
tapped treasure house of the world, and 
that your magnificent capital is the para- 
dise of earth.” 

It was the good fortune of California 
business interests represented on this 
mission of fellowship to come in contact 
with diversified interests of Mexico. 
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A DEAL IN DOPE 
(Continued from page 8) 


had left, the American trunk remained 
on the pier without a claimant. 

“Him t’lunk belong Suey Kim. Him 
cousin makes mark on t’lunk. Me look 
see.” 

“Sit still!” rasped the Chief. “To hell 
with the trunk! I want to get my hands 
on Suey Kim, or anyone else who claims 
that dope.” 

Eng Yet sat still. The proverbial cat 
watching the mouse sat no stiller. Not 
so the Chief. As time passed, and no one 
claimed the trunk, he began to fidget. 
Suddenly he bounded to his feet with an 
anathema on all Chinos. 

“Come on!” he yelled at Eng Yet as he 
made for the door. “We'll investigate 
that damn trunk. Where’s that mark you 
were talking about?” 

Eng Yet turned one of the leather 
handles of the trunk a little, so there 
showed some Chinese hieroglyphics— 
marks that might mean anything to one 
not conversant with the Chinese 
language. They evidently satisfied the 
Chief, for he ordered his satellites who 
had gathered round him to open it up. 

Keys were produced, but as none of 


Many of our merchants were frank in 
stating they had been very successful in 
obtaining orders for merchandise of 
American manufacture. Others  pur- 
chased liberally of Mexico’s products, 
placing import orders for the intrduc- 
tion of certain lines of ornamental 
pottery. 

Development possibilities in the way of 
irrigation projects; agricultural, horti- 
cultural and mineral enterprises also at- 
tracted the attention of California’s dele- 
gation with the result that the near 
future is likely to produce a commercial 
exchange on an ever increasing scale. 


At Guadalajara, Mexico, the Califor- 
nians found the entire district foreseeing 
wonderful trade prospects between Mex- 
ico and California with the completion of 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico’s line 
from Tepic to Guadalajara. 


Crews are engaged in building from 
Tepic south and from Laquemada north, 
closing the one hundred mile gap. This 
is difficult construction, there being 32 
tunnels in seventeen and a fraction 
miles. The cost of the construction is 
placed at $10,000,000 and it is estimated 
it will require three years to complete. 


In the meantime, growth is proceeding 
at a rapid rate throughout the agricul- 
tural and mineral districts of Mexico and 
many members of this San Francisco 
delegation commented on the trend to- 
ward American products in all the terri- 
tory we visited. 
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them would fit the trunk’s lock, a cold 
chisel and hammer soon did the trick. 
When the lid of the trunk was thrown 
back, an assortment of blue silk Chinese 
vestments was exposed to view. These 
the Chief jerked out and threw on the 
dock. ‘ Then his eyes changed from 
elipses to narrow slits as he looked at 
the neatly packed five tael tins of opium. 

While the Chief and his henchmen 
seemed mesmerized at the sight of the 
small fortune before them, Eng Yet with 
placid face and mien, thrust in long 
tapering fingers and plucked out a can. 
“Him good dope,” he said softly. Then 
in a twinkling he produced a knife and 
cut off the top of the tin. “Him number 
one Macao,” he declared, offering it to the 
Chief. 

“This is your lucky day, Chino,” vouch- 
safed the latter, as he forced his gaze 
from the contents of the trunk and ex- 
amined the dope Eng Yet was holding 
out to him. “If I had your anting anting, 
or whatever you call that charm of yours, 
I believe I could nab the gink that goes 
with this opium.” 

“No savvy,” muttered Eng Yet with ex- 
pressionless features. 

The Chief ordered the men to dump 
the tins out of the trunk and count them, 
This was done. “Hongkong price for 
your share of this dope, Chino,” he said, 
while the tins were being repacked. 

“No can do. Manila plice,” expostu- 
lated Eng Yet. 

“We'll split the difference,” said the 
Chief. 

“All lite,” groaned Eng Yet in the tone 
of one who had lost all interest in life. 

In his office the Chief made out an 
order on the Insular treasury for Eng 
Yet’s share of the seizure, and handed 
it to him. 

Again Eng Yet shook hands with him- 
self as he departed backward from the 
office, salaaming as he left. He lost no 
time in cashing the order. Then he 
vanished; this time so effectively, that 
even his Tong brothers lost trace of him. 

The many friends of Maximiano Gal- 
lego y Fernandez, Chief of the Bureau 
of Secret Service of the Insular Customs, 
noticed with regret, that he was develop 
ing the reprehensible habit of communi- 
cating audibly with himself, and that the 
language he used in doing so was more 
reprehensible. In fact it was language 
that he would sometime have to do pen- 
ance for using. His observing friends 
noticed too, that the spell came on him 
whenever he was near a Chinamat 
dressed in flowery blue silk. 

They marveled. They would have 
marveled less had they known that all 
the other cans in that American trunk 
were filled with choice Hongkong mud. 

And Ah Eng Yet has gone. 
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Compton’s 








Pictured Encyclopedia 








THERE ARE MANY EXCELLENT REFERENCE BOOKS PUBLISHED. OF EN- 
CYCLOPEDIAS THERE ARE NOT A FEW. HERE ARE EIGHT VOLUMES OF 
4410 PAGES THAT EMBODY IN COMPACT FORM ALL THAT IS REQUIRED IN 
A MODERN, SCIENTIFIC REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Editors and Contributors 


GUY STANTON FORD is Editor in Chief 
Assisted by 


SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, ATHOL EWART ROLLINS, SEYMOUR 
JONES, and other men and women of known ability. 


The Nation’s outstanding specialists have been chosen to head the Depart- 
ments; such men as: PRESIDENT LOTUS D. COFFMAN, University of 
Minnesota; DR. JOHN M. COULTER, University of Chicago; DR. ROLLIN D. 
SALISBURY, University of Chicago; DR. FRANK M. McMURRY, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and 81 others representing all fields of human 
endeavor and achievement. 


Most reference books are adapted to Adults only. Here is an Encyclopedia 
suited to the School, the Library, the Home, the Office. The boy in the 
Junior High School, the Student in College, the Banker, the Lawyer, the 
Author, the Mechanic, the Farmer, the Politician — all find Compton's 
invaluable. 


Special Points of Value 
It is scientific, and at the same time is written in every-day language. 
It is comprehensive, but so condensed as to appeal to the busy reader. 
It is brief but not superficial. 
It is so well illustrated that the pictures are themselves real lessons to be studied. 


It has an Index Volume enabling the reader to turn to any desired subject 
at once. 


Write for information regarding 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 East Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 
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WITH THE PUBLISHERS 
(Continued from page 34) 


who added her name to his own. She 
published several more books among 
which were “Dreams” and “Trooper 
Peter Halket.” All of them are worth 
study, especially, perhaps, this last 
volume, because her honesty, earnest- 
ness, and imaginative power enabled her 
to become one of the most powerful of 
critics of men like Rhodes, and of the 
policies which led to the Boer War. She 
always dared to be true to her own inner 
vision; her ardent revolt from Calvinism 
led her to the simple, eternal faith that 
truth can kill evil, and beauty can des- 
troy ugliness. 

There is nothing more like the best 
of Olive Schreiner in the present volume 
than the four connected stories of two 
women, and of husbands and sons who 
had to go to make war. The title of 
the first is “Eighteen-Ninety-Nine.” The 
four stories fill fifty pages. 

It is no wonder that the London Times 
speaks of her “earnest and beautiful 
spirit,” or that Mrs. Havelock Ellis, writ- 
ing in the Book News Monthly, calls her 
“a woman of genius, foreseeing, suffering, 
eager to help and to heal.” 

Last of all, here is one of Olive Schrei- 
ner’s “Allegories” from this new book: 
“A soul met an angel and asked of him: 
‘By which path shall I reach heaven 
quickest—the path of knowledge or the 
path of love?’ The angel looked at him 
wonderingly and said: ‘Are not both 
paths one’?” 

Charles H. Shinn. 


TRAVEL AND COMMENT 
A Study of World-affairs by 
Ex-Senator Phelan. 





Pp RE-SMINENT among the new books, 
plainly written and in dead earnest 
by men who have something to say, is 
one by a well known Californian, and 
published only the other day by A. M. 
Robertson of San Francisco. It is in 
large part made up,from the author’s 
newspaper letters, but is none the worse 
for that. There are twenty-two letters, 
or chapters, eleven important appendices 
on such subjects as “Why Washington 
feared Europe,” “The Principles of Self- 
determination,” and “Herbert Spencer’s 
Advice to Japan.” Also, the book has 
forty-three full-page illustrations which 
not only help the text amazingly, but 
also cast much light upon the character 
and literary qualities of our busy and 
useful Californian, Hon. James D. 
Phelan. For instance, he uses as the 
frontispiece a fine reproduction of the 
classic “Laocoon” from the Vatican 
museum, that wonderful work of cen- 
turies before Christ—and he has added 
these words: “It suggests Western Civil- 
ization” (at the present time). The 
reader may think out the modern sac- 
rilege, and name for himself the priest, 
the sons, and the serpents. 

In his “Introduction” the author al- 
ludes to the multifarious world questions 
that now perplex Americans and every- 
one else, and speaks of the Japanese 
problem, which he says for us: “A men- 
acing aspect when regarded politically 
and militarily. Like a porcupine, it is 
bristling with points. The Pacific Coast 
is suffering from ‘silent penetration.’ 
Hawaii is showing the peril to which 
democracy is exposed when the consti- 
tuent parts are not homogeneous.” He 
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adds what most of us have come to feel, 


that: “Western Civilization, itself, has 
become apologetic. Italy is bankrupt and 
insurgent. France, stricken, is strug- 
gling to get on her feet. Russian 
fanaticism is appalled at the failure of 
communistic enterprises, and is revising 
reconstruction plans. The German Re- 
public, divided and demoralized, is sailing 
an unfamiliar and tempestous sea. Ire- 
land seeks an ideal republic, instanter, 
when she seems to have a real one with- 
in her grasp.” 

These introductory eighteen pages are 
plain, sensible and very characteristic 
of the author. They deserve a careful 
reading, and are full of the spirit of 
Jeffersonian democracy. 

The first chapter discusses “The Ha- 
waiian Situation;” the second, “Califor- 
nia at the Disarmament Conference,” 
like the first, has much to say on the 
Japanese problem and “silent penetra- 
tion.” Then follow three chapters on 
Japan, one on Korea, and three on 
Chinese matters. Next the Philippines, 
Malaya, Ceylon, and India are visited 
and described. The fourteenth chapter 
takes the reader to the Mediterranean 
and to Egypt. Then there is a visit to 
Palestine. Italy comes next; the author’s 
travels take him on and on to battle- 
fields, and into all sorts of modern 
questions. 

We advise our reader not to miss Mr. 
Phelan’s views about “The Irish Free 
State.” It is full of humor, knowledge 
and clear sightedness. 

Two facts stand out as one reads this 
volume—the vast number of worth-while 
people met and talked with by the author, 
and the way in which he receives fresh 
impressions from everyone and every- 
thing. 

What our author wants, as every 
chapter shows, is that America shall fully 
accept her responsibilities in this great 
and suffering world of human beings. He 
closes with an illustration of how to live 
at peace with a neighbor, drawn from 
the border line between this nation and 
Canada. 

“Travel and Comment” has only to be 
read to be appreciated. 

Charles H. Shinn. 





PRESENTING LOVING CUP 


Captain A. Ablin of the S. S. President Hayes 
receiving token from Lewis H. Byington, the 
men in the center of the picture being John 
Beban and R. H. Swayne. Taken at the con- 
clusion of the recent Chamber of Commerce 
Trade Excursion to South America. 
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Luther Burbank--Intimate Glimpses 


was responsible for the damage. Mr. Bur- 
bank advanced it as his belief that the 
stiff north winds that prevailed in the 
pollen season had blown the pollen away, 
and the bees did not get it. The as- 
sembled farmers refrained from openly 
adverse comment at the meeting, but 
afterward declared that “Burbank’s a 
queer feller. He seems to know a lot 
about the business, but he’s got so he 
ain’t practical—he ain’t practical!” 

Let me mention at this point, that pre- 
eminent among broad-minded, able, and 
widely known scholars in the West that 
ever remained staunch was Dr. David 
Starr Jordan. There were several in the 
East that from the first recognized his 
genius. The distinguished Dr. Hugo de 
Vries was one of many famous European 
academic scientists who journeyed to 
Santa Rosa to talk with Luther Burbank, 
and afterward, to publish to the world 
the marvels of the new originator of 
fruits and flowers and other forms of the 
plant world. Indeed, it was in the East 
and abroad that recognition first came, 
rather than from the public living nearer 
the plots of earth and the devoted la- 
borer on those plots. Perhaps it was but 
just another instance of a prophet not 
being without honor save in his own 
country. 

In the year 1898 occurred the Silver 
Jubilee of Luther Burbank. Let us pass 
over the painful fact that the public ob- 
servance of the momentous event was 
not, so widespread and magnificent as to 
disturb the surface of the everyday life 
of the jubilarian. 

Projecting the ranch girl again into 
this story: I was a favored caller at the 
Santa Rosa home in that year, and was 
taken for a grand tour of the eight acres 
of the experimental grounds. It was a 
“personally conducted” tour, as one might 
say, for Mr. Burbank himself was my 
escort, and related to me so vast a deal 
of what it all was about, and filled my 
hands with such an enormous load of 
floral beauty, that I became overwhelmed 
mentally, and almost physically, as well. 
But the burden was both joy and sweet- 
ness and also, so far as I was able to 
comprehend, it was light—light on soul 
and mind. I did not know anything about 
book psychology in those days; but I felt 
confirmed in what I had always thought 
of the quiet, always working and think- 
ing man of trees and flowers and vege- 
tables—that he had found out what to do 
to make plants grow to suit his ideas and 
purposes, 

As I was resting in the living room and 
office combined, in the Burbank home— 
the old home, now used as a seed house 
~Mr. Burbank sought to entertain me 


(Continued from page 4) 


further by showing me some of the desk- 
ful of letters he had received from for- 
eign lands. Among them was a large 
white handsomely engraved envelop bear- 
ing in the upper left corner the heraldic 
device of the British royal house. 

“Just see who asks me to tea,” laugh- 
ingly bade Mr. Burbank. I drew out the 
letter and found it to be from her Lord 
Chamberlain inviting Mr. Luther Burbank 
of Santa Rosa, California, to be the guest 
of Her Britannic Majesty, Victoria, R. L, 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Empress of India, at Windsor Castle. 

I felt my face flush. My host laughed 
as he inquired: 

“Why the high color? Don’t you be- 
lieve in a good American’s being on visit- 
ing terms with foreign royalty?” 

“I was thinking of the way people in 
society here treat you,” I answered. 

He smiled indulgently as he replied: 
“We have to remember, you and I, that 
most of the world still regards my work 
as in the merely experimental stage. That 
being the case, I, personally, am to be 
considered from the society side, as be- 
ing also in the experimental stage”—he 
finished with another laugh. “Anyway, 
I am better off as it is, for I am too busy 
for much social life—busy in mind as well 
as body.” “How can anyone doubt that 
you are a great man?” I persisted with 
the impetuosity of a partisan of long 
standing, and one still in the youngster 
class, 

“Just give me a little more time, and 
perhaps no one will,” he chuckled. “It’s 
your next door neighbor that’s always 
the hardest to convince that you are 
achieving distinction,” he added thought- 
fully. “He sees you in your everyday 
clothes, knows all the peculiarities of 
your appearance, the name of your house 
dog, who you buy your milk and gro- 
ceries from, and everything like that, and 
he simply can’t form any halos of glory 
about your head—or about your old hat, 
I should say,” with again a hearty laugh 
at the end. 

Followed other years of splendid, pa- 
tient endeavor. Many new triumphs were 
scored by the captain of the vegetable 
kingdom resident in Sonoma County. 
The world in general, and the scientists 
of the schools in particular, became 
startlingly aware of that modest seeming, 
but supremely confident and self-know- 
ing personality, who knew he had mas- 
tered the secret of how to make the 
plants obey him. 

But he continued perilously near the 
brink, financially. Finally, the Car- 
negie Foundation made him a grant of 


$10,000 annually for ten years, which aid 


came chiefly through the representations 


of Judge W. W. Morrow. But even that 
offering did not well tide Mr. Burbank 
over the heavy obligations entailed by 
the carrying on of thousands of different 
experiments in fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
grasses, nuts, ornamentals, and other 
forms of plant production. 

However, as the fame and high reputa- 
tion of the Burbank productions spread . 
abroad, orders for the new or improved 
species came, and the bank account grew 
accordingly, to the joy of all the sincere 
friends of Luther Burbank, who had loved 
and acclaimed him for years previous to 
the day when he was no longer looked 
upon as a lunatic, a freak, a fake, a 
common upstart gardener, a crank, and a 
few other choice and elevated kinds of 
individual, 

Among the worst die-hards were cer- 
tain of the before-mentioned academic 
scientists. These wrote much about him 
in the public press, and some of their 
wise scriptures were embalmed in the 
form of booklets and such, and widely 
distributed, with the end that the general 
public, and the college youth in particu- 
lar, should be impressed with the fact 
that while Luther Burbank was doing 
some things that had a scientific aspect, 
he distinctly was not a scientist, as the 
sacred title is understood and reserved 
by the academician. It caused much 
heated controversy, much taking of 
sides—this attitude of the indoor order 
of biologists. I feel quite free to say, 
and with perfect truth, that it also caused 
Luther Burbank to sit down and laugh 
till the tears came, and ran down his 
sun-browned face. 

It was at about this era of the Bur- 
bank progress that there came a ring at 
the doorbell of the bungalow I then lived 
in, at Sebastopol. I opened the door, and 
beheld the spare, duster-draped figure of 
Mr. Burbank. One glance at his face, 
and I held out a hand, palm up. “Sou- 
venir! Souvenir!” I begged: 

“T left it at the barber’s!” he told me 
with a gale of laughter. “But never 
mind, here’s one of the last dozen pic- 
tures I had taken with it on. You can 
use it in that article you are writing for 
‘Out West.’” This was a number of 
years ago. 

And so Luther Burbank had advanced 
to the popular style of the smooth shaven 


visage. Soon after, he came forth in an 
automobile. But he still had an affection 
for a horse. His remark when he began 


driving a car was to the effect that he 
“was getting tired of having other folks 
scare his horse with their cars, so was 
going to do some horse-scaring himself.” 
As his name became great, and his 
(Continued on page 41) 
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BOSS OF THE RIVER GANG (Continued from page 15) 


a blow-hard. A freak that’s dropped from 
nobody knows where.” 

“She’s forty, if a day,” said the lead- 
ing lady of Northhaven, with a toss. “Old 
enough to know her own mind, an’ what 
she’s about. Them as makes their own 
beds has got to lay on ’em. For my 
part, I'd as soon live with a hog.” 


R. DENBY sold off his stock and 
M closed his store. Luxuriating in 
idleness he lounged on the porch, his 
‘favorite resort, smoked his pipe, and 
became fat and fatter through inactivity. 
Insidious old fox that he was, having 
successfully stormed the fortress of her 
heart, he laid siege to a part at least, 
of her considerable fortune. Shrewd as 
Mrs. Denby was in matters of finance, 
she soon discdvered that she had not 
been astute enough to see through his 
misrepresentation, and that he was not 
the person she had supposed him to be. 

Cajolery had pried open her heart; it 
failed utterly to open her purse to him 
or divide her fortune. Deeply humiliated, 
she awakened to the fact that she had 
married an adventurer—a fortune 
hunter, and she resented in bitter de- 
nunciation the imposition he had put 
upon her. 

Prior to the marriage she had told him 
that her only child had parted from her 
in anger and had vehemently declared 
he never would return. But she did not 
impart her desires concernirg Tony, 
whatever they may have been,—to Den- 
by. Nor did he confide to her his 
thoughts on the subject of Tony’s return. 

Denby knew well that passing time 
cools anger and dulls resentment that 
rest only on crumbling foundations of 
incompatibility or petty disagreements. 
While he sought to discourage her be- 
lief that the boy would sometime repent, 
he believed that Tony’s thoughts must 
often gravitate toward his comfortable 
home and, tired of roaming, he would, 
eventually, return. 

He was on a wandering expedition him- 
self. He was anxious to make a worth- 
while haul before the son and heir re- 
turned. Therefore he had been unduly 
precipitate. Finding cajolery useless, he 
began to complain, and complaint struck 
the wrong chords in Mrs. Denby’s 
nature, 

“No man enjoys dependence on a 
woman,” said he, assuming an abused air. 
“I want something more than tobacco 
money.” 

“What have you done with your own 
property?” she asked, frigidly, while eye- 
ing him keenly. “What has become of 
your great mining interests — your 
stocks?” Her lips curled, and skepti- 
cism tinged her voice, maddening him. 

“Did I not inform you, Madam, that 
I have been compelled to sell most of 


me stock in order to pay for necessary 
machinery we bought? The lead is lost. 
The mine has petered out. It’s just ill- 
luck that has knocked me flat.” 

Mrs. Denby pursued her lips and tip- 
tilted her chin as she looked him over 
scornfully. “Quite an unfortunate state 
of affairs,” she remarked coolly. “Ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. Don’t you get 
enough to eat? You don’t by any means 
look starved—you didn’t get all your fat 
on your mine—your gauzy interests— 
your castles in Spain.” 

Denby’s face, naturally florid, deep- 
ened into purple. He made heroic effort 
to restrain his anger. 

“You have the run of the place,” Mrs. 
Denby continued, “along with the rest of 
the pigs.” 

Denby was choking with indignation 
but it was incumbent on him to keep up 
the barriers of restraint and endure hu- 
miliation, if he were to win out in the 
end. He threw back his head and 
squared his shoulders in an attempt at 
dignity. 

“Madam,” he haughtily retorted, his 
rage smouldering, “I give you me name— 
a highly respectable name—Amber Aug- 
ust Denby. Me ancestors came over in 
the Mayflower—from—” 

' “Cork—in the steerage—in the—” she 
paused, and did not finish. 

“I want an allowance,” interrupted 
Denby, averting his face that she might 
not see the rage his blazing eyes might 


betray. 

“Of what?” 

“‘Of what’?” He could have torn her 
to shreds. “What am I here for?” 


“The good Lord knows; I don’t. You 
are not useful;certainly not ornamental.” 
Her words were scathing, and Denby 
turned upon her in scarcely concealed 
wrath and replied hotly: 

“I am here to be a companion—a pro- 
tector, to an ungrateful woman who—” 

“And you may throw up your job when- 
ever you find it convenient. Nobody ever 
misses a bad penny. If you want a 
salary, get out and earn it; there’s plenty 
to do. I work; why shouldn’t you?” 

“I didn’t give you me name for the 
distinction of being your servant—” 

“If you expected me to pay for your 
‘highly respectable name’, you should 
have set a price and had a written agree- 
ment—I would still be Mrs. Esteban, of 
a proud old Spanish family.” 

Mr. Denby could not long restrain him- 
self under so difficult a situation. He 
was hot-tempered and quarrelsome, and 
a bully. His temperament, lacking the 
kindliness of the Celts, did not accord 
with her Spanish pride and overbearing 
disposition. Words soon became com- 
panions of blows, where heretofore, they 
had been only missiles of family discord. 


(To be continued in July) 
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UTAH’S ZION NATIONAL PARK 
(Continued from page 28) 
yellow-gold—again being dissolved into 
the daintiest of canary-yellow, gleaming 
like a gigantic Cape diamond in the 
crown of the greatest of all Potentates, 

—God himself! 

Surely, here is a gorgeously beautiful 
sun-painting which has been appropriate- 
ly named the “OPALESCENT VALLEY!” 

As you walk through its sacred pre- 
cincts you view at a respectful distance 
and then pass by, The Guardian Angels: 
The Towers of the Virgin, The Altar of 
Sacrifice, The Pass and Court of the 
Patriarchs, The Mount of the Sun, thence 
farther up-stream to where you stand in 
awe before the Great White Throne with 
the Angel’s Landing so near that spirit- 
ual worship apparently may be accom- 
plished free from all restraint, and here 
you stop to marvel. 

Just opposite the Great White Throne 
you turn to view the Hanging Gardens— 
beside which those of Babylon were but 
a travesty—unreal, man-made and soon 
to pass away. This Weeping Rock never 
fails to inspire wonder in the hearts of 
its beholders who look upon it with deep 
thoughts of the Eternal. 

A little way farther along this crooked, 
winding canon you pass into the great 
Temple of the Sinawava, an enclosure an 
eighth of a mile wide, hemmed in by 
precipitous walls of multi-colored sand- 
stone to the height of 1500 feet above the 
river’s bed. This is the place where the 
redmen worshipped for centuries. 

Most of the way is up the stream bed 
now, either on foot or on horseback, 
while you slowly approach the contract- 
ing part of the canon where the water 
washes both rock walls—and here there 
is no trail but the water! 

This point of rim convergence is called 
the Narrows. A little beyond where this 
crevice in the Painted Plateau pinches 
down to a mere slit, you will be startled 
by the sudden, unheralded appearance of 
the Mountain of Mystery. It towers far 
above the surrounding level—isolated, 
lofty, hoary with years, grand in aspect, 
enshrined in grey tranquility. 

An unexplored storehouse of un- 
dreamed beauty, sawn out of the bedded- 
rock of this luminous land, broken by 
inaccessible mountain peaks, knife-like 
gorges, deep, narrow box-canons, 8€ 
cluded valleys green with the richest 
verdure, where deer and other wild folk 
dwell undisturbed throughout the years; 
forested by immense virgin growths of 
yellow pine, pinon pine, fir, spruce and 
juniper, with an altitude varying from 
4,000 feet to above 10,000 feet— 
UTAH—MOTHER OF TRANSCENDENT 

SCENIC BEAUTY 
submits Zion National Park as one of her 
precious possessions for the delight ané 
approval of all visitors who come within 
her borders. 
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A CASE OF SOMETHING STRONG 


(Continued from page 22) 
choose. You see what it’s going to do for the country. All 
the old sponges can get the kick they long for. I shall place 
the matter before the Physician’s National Association at its 
next Morning. I foresee—” 

But his prophetic speech was checked by the volume of 
sound in the song of their companion. 

“We'll have an officer in here if he tunes up any livelier,” 
the doctor muttered. 

An automobile coughed up the hill in the silent night. 

The doctor put his hand on the shoulder of his ponderous 
friend, 

“Can’t you play for us on the piano? (‘Songs without 
Words’ ””"—to Davenport.) “Play for us, play.” He was mega- 
phoning into the older man’s ear as if talking to the deaf. 
Finally perceiving what was wanted, the great man sank to- 
ward a chair but went on in his downward course till he rested 
upon the floor against the foot rail. He was playing a trip- 
ping air on his overstuffed knees when the proprietor’s head 
appeared at the inner doorway followed by an arm that solemn- 
ly beckoned the doctor outside,—although the landlord had 
promised that they should not be disturbed. 

Davenport glanced angrily at the helpless figure in the 
corner, now past all antics and closing the evening with a 
trombone finale. 

“Great Gulliver,” exclaimed the salesman to himself, “a 
fine load of furniture we'll be if this is a federal officer. What 
couldn’t they prove on me with that piece of bric-a-brac on the 
floor asleep,” and he pierced the trombonist with a wrathful 
eye, 


NDEED it was no happy moment for Davenport. To have 

word go back to Rosewood and Company of his arrest in a 
clandestine drinking bout would, he told himself, put a kibosh 
on advancement. Even if the Rosewoods were bibulous them- 
selves, they did not overlook it in a salesman—and to have the 
Lady of Heart’s Desire hear of it!—The moments Davenport 
waited were too black for words. 

The doctor re-entered. Davenport caught at once his mes- 
sage of relief. “It isn’t an officer. A party of four men has 
just driven in; they’re cold and would pawn their ears for 
a drink. I told the landlord I'd give them such as we had. 
But I don’t want to impose on you. Don’t stay if you'd rather 
go to bed.” 

“Of course I'll stay.” The relief from torment had raised 
Davenport’s spirits to a high pitch. 

“Shan’t we take your friend upstairs first?” 

The doctor was arranging an auto robe to make the sleeper 
more comfortable. 

“Not on your negative. He’s our best asset. Think of the 
joy it will be to those thirsty bodies to see one man who has 
had all he could drink and to hear his tuneful slumbers,” and 
opening the inner door the doctor admitted a black-bearded, 
black-piped, elderly man, followed by an evasive-eyed youth 
whose cigarette hung limply from the corner of his mouth, 
and two smooth-shaven, youngish companions, one in boots so 
high that to Davenport they suggested the wainscoting of a 
room, the other brave in a red necktie. 

“Welcome, gentlemen,” cried the doctor hospitably. 
“You're just in time for a little refreshment which my two 
friends and I are glad to share. Excuse my friend on the 
floor there. Will you have a glass of Beretta, which is some- 
what mild, or Prizetaker, which is stronger?” 

“Everything goes these days” came from Beard, “but we're 
hankering for something strong,” and three pairs of smooth- 
shaven lips agreed in chorus. All looked approvingly at the 
bar, expectantly at the glasses. The doctor took his stand 
behind his walnut embrasure and ranged six glasses before 
him with the air of a professional barkeeper, as he explained: 
(Continued on page 42) 
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A CASE OF SOMETHING STRONG 
(Continued on page 41) 


“Gentlemen, the liquor I am about to set before you, Op- 
positica, is aged as it comes from the press. The more quickly 
you drink it, the greater the exhilaration.” 

He sliced the great seashell-tinted bulbs into the press, 
from which, as Davenport turned it, each glass received a trans- 
parent liquid flecked with pearls. 

“It’s mighty kind of you, I’ll say,” heartily commended the 
man in the wainscoting boots. ‘“We’re obliged to you, for the 
lend of your still, Doctor—I think the landlord called you.” 

“I am Doctor Coffman. Will you try our new drip?” and 
presenting the glasses with a bow the doctor sang, 

“Drink, boys, drink of Oppositica, 
While we sing a rousing dittica.” 

“Has a dog-goned kick, sure enough. I didn’t think it 
would,” admitted the man with the black beard, as he wiped 
his lips. 

“Have another all round,” urged the doctor. 

“Bully for you;” the Red Tie voiced the approbation of the 
company, and the glasses were filled again. 

“Better have another,” urged the doctor when the glasses 
were drained of the bulbous liquid. “You must have had a 
cold ride.” 

“Bet your sweet life we did, clear over from the dam- 
site—” spoke up the youth of the evasive eye, and all along 
the bar came variations of his remark. 

“Doc,” exclaimed the Red Tie earnestly, “if I ain’t asking 
too much—and I'll foot the bill O. K..—I want to bring an old 
pal of mine in here for about fifteen minutes. He’s tried every- 
thing from spoiled prunes to shoeblacking, and nothing suits. 
They thought he was a goner and sent for a coroner after he 
took a couple of swigs of paint-remover. He’s all right now but 
he hankers for something strong. I could get him here in three 
minutes if you wouldn’t object.” 

“Bring him along,” assented the doctor hospitably. He un- 
locked the outer door and stood beside it. Before the allotted 
three minutes expired a tap sounded. 

“Gosh darn it,” whispered a cracked voice through the 
opening door, “I’m nigh dead after raisins in home brew.” 

“And your friend?” cautiously inquired the doctor. 

“He’ll be here in a minute,” and the moist-eyed entrant 
advanced toward the bar. When the second expected tap 
sounded and the doctor admitted a smooth-shaven man with 
a red tie, Davenport saw as quickly as did the doorkeeper that 
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this was not the Red Tie that had asked permission to bring 
his friend. 

“Thought I heard somebody singing. Bedad, but I’m dry,” 
whispered Red Tie the Second. 

The doctor was geniality itself. 

“Gentlemen, won’t you drink with us to the day when 
Oppositica, our new beverage, tingles in every man’s throat. 
With my compliments, gentlemen,” and the foot rail again came 
into requisition. 

While they drank there came a light rap and Davenport 
admitted the Original Red Tie and the friend rescued from a 
Sahara of thirst, from slumbers, too, apparently, for he was 
still buttoning a capacious vest across his opulent figure. 
Davenport observing the brilliance of-his nose mentally chris- 
tened him Crimson-beak. After calling down endless punitive 
results upon himself if he did not make the most of his 
opportunities, Crimson-beak thus ended his cursory remarks 
with “Here’s luck,” and drained his glass. 

“Set ’em up again; set ‘em up again,” he cried after his 
third drink. “More of the O-be-joyful,” and he clasped Red 
Tie the Second to his ample bosom. 

The Original Red Tie, blinking like an owl, was muttering 
“I want another drink, but I got to get him home,” with svud- 
denly interrupted exhalations of breath. 

“Stop hiccoughing,” commanded the doctor, “and have 
a drink of water; then you can get him home as straight 
as a string. Don’t hurry.” 


AVENPORT, not yet recovered from the keen disappoint- 

ment he had felt earlier in the evening, found himself 
noting with interest the stages through which the visitors 
were evidently passing; intense eagerness, skeptical though 
concealed distrust, admission of the value claimed, and then 
the habitual reaction, whatever it might be, to liquid stimula- 
tion. After imbibing the bulbous liquor the Beard, a gruff- 
looking man, was everybody’s chum; the Red Tie slapped his 
nearest neighbors on the back till he ripped the sleeve of his 
coat in his energy and called forth from the owners of the 
backs semi-sulphuric adjurations. To these he replied re- 
peatedly, “I ain’t drunk, gentlemen, I ain’t drunk, I’m jest lit 
up.” He of the cracked voice went to sleep with his head 
pillowed lovingly on the Overstuffed Chesterfield; Red Tie the 
Second danced a breakdown, while the boy slipped pipe and 
tobacco from the pocket of his bearded companion to. his own. 

The doctor’s fine face glowed with satisfaction as he 
looked at his guests seated, most of them, in repeseful attitudes 
in the barroom chairs. 

“It works, Davenport, it works. I was sure of it, but this 
is making assurance doubly sure. Think of the good it will 
do. Think of the harmless joy it will give to the old soaks. 
Without injuring themselves they can get half-seas over or 
drunk as a dog—though, thank goodness, dogs never learned 
the seductions of alcohol. Men who acquired the habit before 
the country sobered off can get the reaction of alcohol without 
paralyzing their phagocytes or increasing the likelihood of 
having drunkard’s heart or liver. Twenty years from now 
we'll drink in water a toast to a clear-headed generation.” 

“My objection to Oppositica,” said Davenport without en- 
thusiasm, “is its effect on the breath.” 

The doctor laughed. “It keeps up the illusion. They 
mustn’t forget to take a clove afterward. A glass of milk is 
really more efficacious, but probably they would prefer the 
Clove from force of habit.” 

In the silence of midnight they stood before the great 
mirror that had reflected so many befuddled beings who had 
added the spirits produced by decomposition to the natural 
Spirit of man produced by youth and health. The doctor, 
earnest and alert, was all kindness. 

“I hope you haven’t been too much bored. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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LUTHER BURBANK 
—INTIMATE GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 39) 


fame spread, the number of visitors and 
of letters to the home of Mr. Burbank 
became almost overwhelming. It became 
necessary to put out signs about the 
grounds at Sebastopol and Santa Rosa, 
forbidding entrance thereto. The demand 
of $10 for a few minutes’ talk with him, 
included in the warning on the sign- 
board, had the desired effect. 
collected one cent,” he tells, “that price 


“IT never 


for the honor was too steep for even the 
enthusiastic.” Another smile. 


The handsome new Burbank home was 
completed and furnished with the pro- 
ceeds of a small box of spineless cactus. 
I was writing another Burbank article, 
and was bidden to the Santa Rosa 
Mr. Burbank led me across 
Tupper Street, from the _ beautiful 
colonial-mission residence just finished, 


grounds. 


to the old house, where I had been re- 
ceived several times since progressing 
from the ranch girl stage to pedagogical 
rank, and a bowing acquaintance with 
the world of literature and journalism. 


On the back stoop of the old dwelling 
stood a plain pine box, smaller than the 
case of a five-gallon can of kerosene. The 
label read: “Mr. John M. Rutland, Mel- 


bourne, Australia. Live Plants. Keep 
from Frost and Heat. Luther Burbank, 
Santa Rosa, Sonoma Co., California.” 
The expressman was about due to call 
for it. ( 


“The contents of that box built and 
furnished the new house,” stated the man 
who shaved off the spines of the wicked 
cactus. (Delilah didn’t do a better job 
on poor, trusting Samson.) “Seven of 
those cactus leaves sold for $3500, and 
the eighth, an extra fine one, for $1000. 
The $3500 built the house, and the $1000 
furnished it.” 


But this was in the days before we had 
indulged in the luxury of a war that was 
followed by the inevitable chaos and ad- 
vance in living costs. 


The name of Luther Burbank has long 
since become a household word the 
world over. Numberless noted writers 
have put before the public a vast deal 
pertaining to the master plant genius and 
his work, methods and achievements. The 
highest social figures on earth have 
eagerly sought to know him personally, 
and have bestowed high honors upon 
him. He has received at his home the 
world’s most eminent. 


Like the Father of His Country, of 
whom it has been beautifully said, 
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“Providence left him childless, that his 
country might call him ‘Father’,” Luther 
Burbank has no children. But all the 
little ones of the universe are dear to 
his heart, and he will tell you that he 
has worked, still is working, mainly for 
the children. Which reminds me of an- 
other anecdote. 

Shortly after the publication of his 
epochal little book, “The Training of the 
Human Plant,” I had occasion to see him. 
He took me out, as usually he does take 
old friends, to the eight-acre wonderland, 
and talked while letting me gaze about. 
I spoke of my great pleasure and interest 
in the wonderful little “Human Plant” 
book, an autographed copy of which he 
had been kind enough to send me. 

“But,” I said, meaning to be analytic, 
and not impertinent, “You and Herbert 
Spencer and all other childless writers on 
children and their care and training— 
don’t you think you are quite out of your 
field? Isn’t it fair to ask, what do you 
really know about the child?” 

“And,” came back Mr. Burbank, as he 
has since come back at others who had 
no more wit and less desire to quiz, per- 
haps, than I had that day, “Aren’t you 
engaged in the care and training of chil- 
dren, during more than half their waking 
time, for most of each year? And are 
you the mother of a family of them?” 

“Furthermore,” he went on, in his 
habitual laughing manner when arguing 
—like one who is always sure of what is 
in his mind, and sure he will present that 
thought convincingly —‘“Isn’t it better 
that I spend my time doing all these 
things,’ waving his hand toward the 
acres of plant marvels, “for the benefit 
of millions of children, than use it up in 
raising a few of my own?” And there 
was no rejoinder. 

In this story of Mr. Luther Burbank, 
celebrating this year his Golden Jubilee’ 
as the world’s greatest plant genius, | 
have omitted describing the methods he 
employs to accomplish his work, the 
quite endless list of his new or improved 
plant progeny, and such matter. There 
are already, in print, the set of Burbank 
books, telling in detail all that I have 
omitted in this more personal article, 
shaped to accord with the desires of the 
editor of The Overland. There are the 
beautiful Burbank Seed Catalogs, to be 
had on application to him, direct, at 
Santa Rosa; there are the seeds, sold 
under his own name, from the store in 
the historic old home across the street 
from his residence, and from which one 
can plant and grow marvels of things to 
eat, smell, and gaze at. Thus the soul 
of Luther Burbank, the endowed of the 
Creator to give the creatures of the earth 
better fruits of the earth, will blossom 
and bear fruit for you in your own home 
soil. 
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WHEN 


You are tired. thirsty 
and crave refreshment 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of charged or plain 
water quenches thirst, soothes the 
nerves, and gratifies the stomach. Its 








\ which the stomach readily assimilates. 


HORSFORD’ S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


( is strictly non-alcoholic. Adds delicious ) 
zest to drinks of fruit juices. At Druggists. 


Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of re- 
cipes for more refreshing, wholesome 
Sruit punches, ices, etc., together with 
vital information about the nutritious 
PHOSPHATES. Sent free. Address 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
Providence, R. I. 


wholesome phosphates are a gentle tonic : 


L-49 

















OAKLAND 


OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 


Central location 


Unexcelled Cuisine 
Superior Service 


European Plan 















W. C. Jurgens 











, 

MSS. WANTED.—Leading magazines, 
beriodicals and newspapers require talent 
and are willing to pay good prices for ac- 
ceptable matter. We are in a position to 
help you get recognition. Send 20c in 
stamps for copy of best periodical ever 
published in the interest of writers and 
full particulars of our plan. Address The 
Literary World, 505 Superior Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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END OF THE TRAIL FIESTA 
(Continued from page 10) 


not really dances at all, but rather cere- 
monies in rhythmic movement and music 
with an underlying meaning which is the 
Indian’s own interpretation of his re- 
lationship to a kind and beneficent Great 
Spirit, or of the various forces of life. 


Or it may be that it is his prayer. Cer- 


tainly there is no Indian dance without 


meaning, and pagan though they are, 


many of them are beautiful in their sym- 
bolism, glorifying in a primitive way, 
many of the principles that lie deep in 
our own Christianity. One of the most 
beautiful ceremonies of these presented 
at the last Fiesta was the Basket Dance 
of the San Ildefonso Pueblo. To the 
Pueblo Indian the basket is the symbol 
of food and of life, and in this ceremony 
he dramatizes the production and sus- 


tenance of life. It is the dance of fer- 
tilization. It is danced by an equal 
number of men and women. The men 
wear light, criss-cross feathers on their 
heads and are bare to the waist, their 
bodies painted a corn yellow. About their 
necks and on their arms, which are 
painted blue, they wear wreaths of ever- 
green. Their legs are painted white to 
the knee and yellow from the knee down. 
The whole effect is something like grow- 
ing flowers, or perhaps like the blue sky 
with its white clouds and its golden sun- 
shine falling through green trees, for the 
men in a way, symbolize Father Sky. In 
their right hands they hold branches of 
green fir and in their left the usual “see- 
rattles” of rawhide. The women are 
dressed plainly in short skirts with 
native-woven blankets about their 
shoulders, and with their calves encased 
in snow-white buckskin. Their black 
hair gleams unadorned in the sunlight. 
In their right hands they hold baskets 
and in their left branches of fir. They 
represent Mother Earth. The rhythm, 
which is furnished by several old men 
with tom toms and appropriate voices, 
is slow and variable and as it changes 
the various movements change, apparent- 
ly showing the planting, the bursting 
forth of the buds, the coming of rain 
and of sun, the growth, the harvest and 
then the grinding of the garnered grain 
as the women kneel before the men and 
brush their baskets with the soft 
branches of fir. Altogether. the cere- 
mony is beautifully symbolic. 

These are only a few of the “high 
lights” of the Santa Fe Fiesta. There 
are a thousand and one other features 
that are worthy of mention, such as the 
Indian songs sung by Tsianina, the 
famous Indian prima donna who is a full 
blodd Cherokee-Creek Indian, and though 
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highly educated and cultured, is still 
proud of her race and is a credit to 
America. One should also mention the 
First Southwestern Indian Fair which is 
to be held annually from now on, and 
which is a further attempt to give the 
Indian a chance for self-respect and un- 
derstanding. There were about 3,000 
pieces of Indian art and handicraft ex- 
hibited, coming from seven different 
states. Indian school work was also 
shown, but was naturally rather inferior 
to the Indians’ own beautiful creations of 
pottery, blankets, beadwork, silver-smith- 
ing, beads and tanning. The Sioux of 
Montana and South Dakota won the three 
foot silver cup presented by the Honor- 
able Albert B. Fall, then Secretary of the 
Interior. The Fair was a distinct addi- 
tion to the Fiesta and is a big step for- 
ward in the handling of Indian affairs. 
William Allen White of Kansas said that 
“it was a relief to go to a fair where 
crazy quilts were not the only sign of 
artistry in handicraft.” 

Here in the second oldest city in the 
United States, at the one-time home of 
a civilization older than Babylon—that 
of the cliff dwellers—in the present home 
of the oldest civilization extant in this 
country—that of the community-republic 
of the Pueblo Indians—here, where the 
first European settlements were made 
long before the Mayflower anchored at 
Plymouth-—in the midst of God's eternal 
hills one will find each year in September 
a festival that is unique in the world 
and has already been called “America’s 
Great National Pageant’—the Santa Fe 
Fiesta—a thing too big for America not 
to know and be proud of. 
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Feather River 
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Blairsden, Plumas County 








California’s Ideal Mountain Resort 





Open June 15th 


The Golf Course opened 1921, is one 
of the best golf courses in California 
—9 holes, 3050 yards. Fine Grass 
Greens. Paul R. Conroy, Golf Pro- 
fessional. Finest lake and stream 
trout fishing in the state. Horseback 
Riding, Hiking, Motoring, Swimming, 
Bowling, Tennis. Fine Orchestra— 
Dancing every evening. Excellent 
motor roads from all directions. For 
rates and reservations and illustrative 
folder, address W. W. Brown, c/o 
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‘s: New Shoes 
| Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes 


ri’ a1 if you shake into 
™ a them some 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 
Takes the friction 
from the shoe, fresh- 
ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 
without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army = 
and Navy during the — gocis the Fect 


war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Se Easy te Use 








yi all feel the same} 
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antilever 
Oe 


Children 


Are Your Feet 
Pinched or Cramped? 


When you pinch or 
cramp your feet in or- 
| dinary shoes, you 
4 suffer more than local 
ginjury. Youimpair 
fr your circulation 
through compressed 
veins; you reduce your 
vigor and spirits; and 
you prepare the way for fallen 
arches, backache, nervousness, 
headache and other serious ail- 


ments physicians ascribe to foot 
troubles. 


TO AVOID THESE 
WEAR THE CANTILEVER SHOE 


EXPERT FITTING ALWAYS 


Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BLDG. 






Areade Floor—San Francisco 


Rooms 201-205.Henshaw Bldg. 
14th and Broadway, Oukland 


Mall Orders Filled. Send for Booklet. 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


é AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU DO NOT 

KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE TO BE BEAUTI- 
FUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. _ IT 
IS THE GOLDEN RULE FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 


MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED TO THIS 
IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD MASTER 
DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE- 
ARRANGED, TAKEN APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY 
ARE DESIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 





MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—BUT THEY ARE. 
YOU WOULD LIKE THEM IN YOUR HOME. 


Catalog No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information. Write to us. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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A Case 


wasn’t what you expected, but you’ve 
stood by me like a man and a brother; I 
shall not forget it.” 

“Don’t mention it,” smiled Davenport. 
“There was a minute or two, though,” 
he confessed, “when I didn’t know but I 
was going to be arrested with a drunken 
man on my hands. It wouldn’t have 
sounded good to Rosewood and Com- 
pany.” 

The doctor laughed. “You were suffer- 
ing in the cause of science, proving to 
the guzzlers that they need no longer 
get their kick from hair tonic, cologne, 
or cleaning fluid. You were hastening 
the day when harmless Bermuda moon- 
shine will wash down the lunch of the 
ditch digger.” 


“Oppositica ought to meet all their long 
felt wants,” agreed Davenport. “It’s sure 
strong enough. Personally, I don’t enjoy 
the fumes. What do you say to my rais- 
ing the window?” 


“Go ahead. We need fresh air. I must 
admit that making Oppositica is some- 
times a little hard on the eyes.” 


“What next, Doctor? Aren’t you go- 
ing to let these sleepers help each other 
off to bed? You know one of them 
wanted to, earlier in the evening.” He 
indicated the nodding Red Tie. 


“Good stunt, Davenport. They will en- 
joy it and it will give the finishing touch, 
as my wife says, to the evening’s enjoy- 
ment.” 

Davenport remembered that the Lady 
of Heart’s Desire was fond of finishing 
touches, but he did not say so. 

The doctor stepped toward Red Tie 
and laid a kindly hand on his shoulder. 

“Your friend, here,”—he began, but his 
voice was drowned by a raucous, long- 
drawn shriek that seemed to come from 
no great distance. 

So shrill, so horrid was it in the still- 
ness of the night air that all but the 
occupants of the floor were recalled to 
an active interest in life. 

“Holy blazes,” gasped the wainscoted 
one from the depths of his boots, “old 
John D.’s busted loose. I’d ought to be 
up there. They may need an extra hand,” 
and he vaulted through the open window. 

“He takes care of the grounds.” ex- 
Plained the awakened Red Tie. “Old 
John D. has another home in the city 
but they bring him up here when he’s in 
danger of d. t.” 

“Everybody calls him ‘John D.’ because 
the old cuss has got the only swell place 
between Angel’s Bar and Whiskey City,” 
contributed the Beard. “You passed it 
just up the hill here.” 

The Red Tie grew reminiscent: 
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(Continued from page 39) 


“You ought to heard him holler one 
spell.he had two years ago. I was in 
town that night and they sent here for 
help. He’s even been in a private 
asylum. They say he’s all right when 
he doesn’t see it, and his family thought 
when the country got wrung out and 
hung on the line he’d be O. K., but some 
of his old friends get it for him when 
he’s in the city. Awful nice family he’s 
got.” 

The comments of agreement and am- 
plification were interrupted by a shrill 
whisper at the window. 


“Doctor, they want to know if you can 
do anything for old John D. You might 
bring your friend.” 


Hastily they set out, Davenport bear- 
ing the little press and a supply of bulbs. 
An apple’s throw from the hotel, some 
steps led to a graveled walk that ended 
at an imposing house on the hillside. 
A Chinese boy opened the front door and 
ushered them into the large attractive 
hall, dimly lighted by shaded lamps. A 
muffled sound as of scuffling came from 
above. The Chinese led them up the 
wide stairway and rapped three times on 
a closed door. For a few moments the 
sounds grew more distinct, then ceased; 
the door was partly opened and a man 
looked out. 


“The doctor? Come in.” 


As the two men entered, the nurse 
stepped back to the bed and with the 
agility of a wrestler threw his arms 
around the pajama-clad figure. 

“Don’t bother him,” murmured the doc- 
tor. “He’s going to get up and have a 
drink with us. We've got everything here 
except the footrail.” 

As Davenport hastily put the bulbs 
through the press, the doctor held the 
glass and as he offered it sang gaily: 

“Drink it down, drink it down, 
Drink the good Australian Brown; 
Drink it down.” 

Davenport, his eyes wide, made a feint 
of drinking from an empty glass. 

The contortions on the face of the man 
had been fearful to see. His expression 
became normal as he drank, first greed- 
ily, then lingeringly. 

“Get the kick?” 
kindly. 

The man nodded solemnly and whis- 
pered, “More.” When the request had 
been complied with and was repeated, 
the doctor gave the third glass with the 
assurance, “You're all right now.” 

The sufferer clasped his arms ecstati- 


asked the doctor 


of Something Strong 


cally over the northern slope of his bulgy 
figure, smiled, and fell asleep. 

“Magic, Doctor,” commented the nurse. 

“Only allium cepa, family liliacea,” ex- 
plained the doctor with a smile and ad- 
ded, “The acrid volatile oil gives the 
kick.” 

“May I tell the family that he is 
better?” 

“Yes.” 


Davenport’s eyes were still riveted on 
the face on the pillow. With his keen 
salesman’s skill for recognizing people, 
he could not fail to know the tortured 
face, now smoothing itself into restful 
lines, as that of Rufus Rosewood, the 
silent partner of his firm. 

With an effort Davenport turned his 
glance to the two, wife and daughter, 
who stood in the doorway. Mrs. Rose- 
wood controlling herself by a visible 
effort, extended her hand to the doctor, 
her gratitude speaking in her face. 
Davenport thought of her as he had seen 
her a hostess in her own house where 
she saw everybody, was gracious to 
everybody. Now she saw only the figure 
on the bed. “Shall I be invisible to the 
Lady of Heart’s Desire?” Davenport 
asked himself. 


The Lady, too, grasped the doctor's 
hand; then she turned to Davenport and 
took his outstretched hand in both her 
own. Her eyes said more than words. 

“Helen,” he whispered, “I went to your 
home yesterday to ask you—to tell you 
—”" All his salesman’s manner was gone 
and he was like a pleadiag child. “Helen, 


I can not live without you. You will 
say yes—you are saying yes.” 
She half shook her head. “I could not 


have any one pity me and—and—there 
were tears in your eyes when you saw 
me.” 

“Darling,” he whispered passionately, 
“that was from the Oppositica. It al- 
ways brings tears to my eyes even to 
be near it. It’s confounded strong.” 


NOTE: Those who wish to try Oppositica 
may buy bulbs of ALLIUM CEPA (common 
onion) at any market or may secure seeds or 
sels of Beretta, Prize-taker, Silver Skin, Ber- 
muda, or Brown Australian from growers of 
garden seeds. There may be other varieties even 
better suited to the beverage you wish. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Great Northern Steamship Company 


(Incorporated) 
BOSTON, — 


Announces that Arrangements are Now Being Made for Monthly 


$110 ROUND TRIP TO EUROPE 


Boston—Southampton 
$110 


ONE WAY 865 
Connecting for 
London, Liverpool, LeHavre 


Boston—Gothenburg 
$138 


ONE WAY 875 
Connecting for 
Christiania, Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
Danzig, Riga, Copenhagen 


THE ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE RAILROAD FARES 
TO POINTS AS FAR NORTH AS STOCKHOLM 


The Company plans to carry approximately two thousand passengers monthly. 
Make your plans now for a trip during the coming season, 


Lives of passengers will be protected by 


EVER-WARM 


SAFETY-SUITS 


which prevent drowning and protect from exposure 


A round trip, with all expenses on shipboard 
included, at no more expense than a vacation 
right here at home! o meet the ever in- 
creasing demand in this country for an in- 
expensive and at the same time thoroughly 
comfortable and enjoyable’ trans-Atlantic 
voyage, is the prime object of the Great 
Northern Steamship Company. Organized by 
progressive business men who realize the 
exceptional opportunity offered now for in- 
expensive travel in Europe, the Company 
will cater to the thousands of intelligent 


persons who vish to visit the battlefields of 
France, the Shakespeare country, Scandin- 
avia, the Land of the Midnight Sun, ete. A 
chance of a lifetime! So it would seem; but 
it is more than that. The company is build- 
ing for a permanent business, setting a new 
standard of high-class ocean travel on a one- 
class basis. That this can be done at a fair 
margin of profit has already been proved and 
is further outlined in our prospectus. You'll 
find it extremely interesting. 


WE WILL ALSO SHOW YOU HOW YOU MAY BECOME A PART-OWNER IN 
THE MOST TALKED OF ENTERPRISE IN YEARS 


c>7 Cut out and mail us with your name and address ©] 





A. Wikstrom, Information Dep’t 
Edmunds Bidg., Suite 54, Boston, Mass. 
I am interested in securing full information 
regarding a trip to: 
(Mark with a cross) One way Round trip 
England 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Baltic Provinces 
Finland 
Russia 





A. Wikstrom, Information Dep’t 
Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54, Boston, Mass. 


I am interested in becoming part-owner 
in the Great Northern Steamship Company. 


Please send me _ prospectus and. full 
particulars, 
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